THE  ECLECTIC. 


I. 

GEORGE  LAWSON* 

Here  i.s  anotlier  ot*  those  oiitoi-taiiiing  hiograpliic  Scottish 
in  Avhich  we  liave  very  inucli  of  the  interest  we  find 
in  the  life  of  Jn})iter  Carlyle  and  in  Lean  Rjimsay's  ‘Sketches 
of  Scottish  Character/  Tlie  hook  woidd,  we  believe,  have  gained 
hy  some  abbreviation  ;  it  is  full  of  very  racy  anecdotes  of  old 
Scotch  men  and  Scottish  life  and  manners,  and  it  describes  a 
section  of  life  upon  which  the  volumes  to  which  we  have  already 
reh‘ned  tloes  not  touch.  Here  we  have  none  of  those  scenes 
which,  in  the  autobiography  of  Alexander  Carlyle,  show  how  the 
world  and  the  flesh — not  to  mention  the  third  and  more  un¬ 
pleasant  party — can  k(‘ep  company  with  Church  professions. 
Such  scenes,  indeed,  abundantly  justify  the  Seccission  in  its 
departure.  In  this  book  we  have,  indeed,  a  most  interesting 
document,  illustrating  the  power  and  the  piety  of  the  men  of  old. 
The  men  who  are  seen  in  these  pages  all  b(*long  to  the  schools 
of  the  pro])hets.  Jt  has  Ik'cii  thepleasun*  of  Carlyle  and  Somer¬ 
ville  to  give  us  ph'asant  glimpses  of  the  Humes  and  Robertsons, 
and  the  Homes  and  Logans — men  whose  reputation  was  in  the 
worhls  of  lit(‘rature  and  politics.  Dr.  Macfarlane  has  varied  the 
])icture  ;  has  introduced  us  to  many  interesting  persons  grouped 
around  his  central  hero — men  who,  in  comparison  with  those 
names  we  have  mentioned  above,  were  obscure  and  unknown, 
but  who  till  a  large  circle  in  popular  estimation,  who  livcnl  and 
tr<Ml  their  hallowed  round  of  humble  and  holy  duty  in  their  plain 
and  unadorned  churches  and  scattered  mountain  villagcs,and  fed  the 
flocks  of  God.  Our  Scottish  neighbours  are  true  hero-worshippers. 

*  The  TJfe  and  Timca  of  George  Lawson^  7)./).,  Selkirk^  Professor  of 
Theolugif  to  the  Associate  Sgnod :  with  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Cha¬ 
racter  from  1720  to  1820.  J3y  the  Kcv.  John  Macfarlane,  LL.I). 
Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  &  Co.  London:  Hamilton  &  Co. 
1802. 
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l{*v  emico  is  tlieir  true  natioual  cliaracteristic  homage,  too,  to 
great  men.  We  do  not  venerate  as  tliey  venerate,  eitlier  the 
Divine  (n*  liunian.  It  must  l)e  admitted  that  our  national 
liomage  to  genius  or  talent  always  becomes  conventional  or 
valetized — it  is  never,  or  seldom,  spontaneous  and  free  ;  and 
the  littl(‘  work  before  us,  in  its  way,  has  all  this  national  trait 
ill  it.  Jt  is  a  tribute  of  veneration  to  the  men  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Sece.ssion.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Lawson  liave  long  been 
well  known  to  us,  and  we  have  desired  to  know  more  than  is 
conveyt'd  in  the  very  slight  sketch  of  him  prefixed  to  a  posthu¬ 
mous  vrdume  by  Dr.  Belfrage  ;  hut  we  were  not  prejjared  for 
a  voluiiK*  of  such  singular  interest  as  this  which  Dr.  Macfarlane 
lias  })roduc(‘d  ;  nor  were  we  prepared  to  find  in  ])r.  Lawson  so  truly 
a  ]K‘uevolent  and  accomplished  man.  As  the  works  of  Johnson 
would  cmivey  hut  a  slight  conception  of  the  man  without  the  pages 
of  Boswell,  so  whoever  would  see  this  great,  wise,  most  loveable, 
and  venerable  oddity  of  a  scholar  must  read  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Macfarlane.  Students  for  the  ministry  will  find  a  model  for 
their  imitation  in  ac(|uisition,  and  professors  a  model  for  imita¬ 
tion  in  teaching. 

Georgi'  Lawson  WcOs  horn  in  March,  17L),  at  Doghouse,  a 
small  farm-house  about  two  miles  from  the  villaue  of  West 
Linton,  Deehlesshire.  He  s])rung  from  the  peasant  race  of  old 
Scotland,  his  father  uniting  the  work  of  a  carpenter  to  the 
riuital  of  a  small  farm.  He  was,  even  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for 
his  thrift  and  indu.stry,and  was  sometimes  known  to  begin  and  com- 
]deti‘  the  making  of  a  plough  before  the  sun  rose;  ])erha])s  the 
plough  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  agricidtural  ways  and  means 
of  that  age  than  our  own,  but  still  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
du.stry  of  tlK‘  man.  The  ])ai\‘nts  of  George  Lawson  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Secession  Church  at  West  Linton  ;  and  although 
in  these  his  first  days  he  did  not  look  out  ujion  the  wild  and 
magnificent  sciaiery  of  the  Scottish  mountains  or  moorlands,  he 
pa.ssi*d  his  youth  amidst  the  scenes  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Covenanters.  Very  freiiuently  the  famous  lialph  Erskine  came 
to  j)reach  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  among  the  farm-liouses  and 
lowly  home.'-ittads  of  the  neighbourhood  there  dwelt  a  people 
who  were  accustomed  to  revolve  in  their  minds  and  in  their 
cx)n\ei*s;it ions  the  most  abstruse  }>roblems  of  systematic  divinity. 
In  most  of  their  houses  might  be  found  the  works  of  Owen,  and 
Manton,  aiul  Boston,  and  Baxter  ;  they  mot,  too,  at  each  others 
iiresiiles  lor  the  ])urposes  of  religious  discussion  and  devotional 
exercise.  How  different  are  these  things  to  any  we  have  or 
hear  ol  !  How  have  we  mended  in  our  religious  doings!  Truly, 
it  makes  us  mouinful  to  think  how  fav  all  these  usa‘*‘e.s  arc  from 
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any  wo  liave  among  us  now.  Far  from  pleasant  would  it  have 
1)0011  to  have  boon  the  companiou  of  all  the  hours  of  those  men 
of  the  Old  Churoh  ;  sail  days  for  young  converts,  or  for  hack- 
sliding  sinners ;  and  os])ocially  sad  days  for  young  would-ho 
preacliers.  Perhaps,  too,  they  wore  days  ol*  deeper  knowledge  than 
experience.  We  must  not  depreciate  wholly  our  own  times,  while 
vet  we  may  wish  some  leaven  of  the  old  days ;  those  were  the 
days  of  ‘  wearifu’ '  prayers  and  long  preachings.  And  we  have 
in  the  volume  some  account  of  a  character,  one  Walter  Jackson, 
<|uite  a  ty]>c  of  the  order  of  disagreeable  Christians.  To  him  thii 
people  looked  for  the  final  verdict  upon  the  ])reachoFs  sermons; 
ill'  was  an  unjustly  severe  critic,  not  often  ])leased  hut  when  lie 
sat  er(‘ct  and  looked  the  jireacher  in  the  face,  and  when  dissatis¬ 
fied  he  gradually  turned  his  hack  to  the  ])ulpit ;  a  very  indecent, 
hadly-hehaved  man  he  seems  to  have  been,  and,  in  truth,  there 
are  cri'atures  of  the  same  order  alive  now,  though  the  fashion 
has  gn‘atly  altered.  Of  this  Jackson  Dr.  ^lacfarlane  relates  the 
following  anecdote  : — 

‘  The  prayers  of  even  godly  men  at  that  time  were  very  long  and 
lieavy,  comprehending  sometimes  a  system  of  divinity.  Jackson  was 
notorious  for  length.  He  was  attending  a  fimeral  at  Ifallmyre. 
The  company  had  assembled  in  the  bam  to  get  some  refreshment, 
and,  having  partaken,  he  was  asked  to  return  thanks.  He  com¬ 
menced  iu  right  good  earnest  with  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  was  going 
down  from  one  great  Bible  doctriiip  to  another,  till  patience  was 
exhausted.  Significant  looks  passed  among  the  mourners ;  one  by 
one  they  deserted  the  barn,  and  the  funeral  ])rocession  started  for 
Aewlands  churchyard.  When  AValter  came  to  a  close,  and  opened 
his  eyes,  he  found  himself  alone,  and  on  imp  dry  discovered  that  the 
])rocession  was  fully  a  mile  on  its  way.  His  conceited  soul  was 
chafed.’ 

George  Lawson  spent  his  early  days  among  tlu'so  ])(‘0])le.  Wo 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter  to  his  strange  fits  of  ah- 
senteeism  ;  they  were  as  characteristic  of  his  early  as  of  his  lat(‘r 
years.  It  was  (juite  apparent  the  lad  was  ‘  out  of  the  ordinary.* 
He  had  little  taste  for  any  of  the  occuj)ations  of  a  farm,  and 
many  amusing  instances  are  relat(‘d  of  him,  which,  no  doubt, 
at  th('  time  of  their  occurrence  did  not  particularly  raise  him 
in  his  father's  estimation. 

‘  He  had  been  sent  on  one  occasion  by  his  father  to  Goldie’s  IMill, 
about  a  mile  from  Hallmyre,  with  a  sack  of  grain,  to  be  ground  into 
meal  for  the  family,  as  was  then  customary.  J’he  sack  was  laid  upon 
a  horse,  which  George  was  instructed  to  lead  by  a^halter.  Jlo  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  road,  never  doubting  that  the  animal  was  following 
him,  but  all  the  while  poring  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  or  pursuing 
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8()UU‘  train  of  thought.  The  horse,  however,  had  contrived  to  free 
himself  from  the  halter,  and  Georgi*  arrived  at  the  mill  without  either 
horse  or  sack,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  worthy  miller,  who  predicted 
that  much  good  could  never  come  ot  a  youth  so  thoughtless  alike  of 
man  and  beast.  The  horse  w'as  found  quietly  grazing  by  the  w  ayside, 
not  far  from  his  father’s  house. 

‘  On  another  occasion  he  was  sent  to  fasten  a  cow  with  what  was 
called  a  ‘  tether,’  in  a  field  of  grass.  There  was  an  unfenced  Held  of 
growing  corn  quite  adjacent,  and  George  was  ordered  so  to  ‘tether’ 
the  cow  as  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  corn.  According  to  the  old  pro-  * 
verb,  “one  can  only  go  the  length  ot  his  tether.”  It  did  not  occur  i 
to  him,  however,  that  the  animal  could  “complete  the  circle.”  He  ^ 
thrust  down  the  tether-stick  into  the  pasture  ground,  but  on  the  | 
very  edge  of  the  corn-held.  The  cow  jircferred  the  more  substantial  | 
article;  and  while  the  herd  was  devouring  his  book,  she  devoured 
the  grain.’ 


T1  K'se  ( lays  wi  ‘n  •  |  lassi 
parents  had  removed,  but  which  appears  to  have  adjoined  the  farm 
of  Hoghouse.  His  father  must  have  turned  his  thrift  to  some  ac- 
count,  even  making  allowance  for  that  ])enuriousness  which  wall 
compel  a  S(‘ottish  iiarmit  to  stint  to  the  utmost  penny,  so  that  he 
may  lu‘  abh*  to  promote  his  child  to  the  universityand  the  pulpit.  At 
fiftiMui  Vi‘ars  of  age  he  matriculat(‘d  as  fin  (diniums  of  the  Uni- 
viMsity  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  timi‘  under  the  principalship  of 
the  ceh‘brati'd  T)r.  Robertson,  the  historian.  There  he  formed 
some  friiaidships  with  men  whose  names  are  household  words  in 
Scotland  and  England  now,  especially  the  lamented  ^lichael 
Rrucc  and  »Iohn  liogan.  U'aving  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon 
the  more  solid  and  important  study  of  theology  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  Kinross,  amid  the  lovely  sceiuay  oi‘  Locldevin  ;  and  for 
the  gn‘at(‘r  jioriod  of  his  student’s  life  beneath  the  professorship 
of  that  tuninent  man,  ‘  Sidf-interpreting  Brown.’  Here  Lawson 
studied  imleod.  He  was  a  favourite  .student  of  Brown’s,  and  he 
was  di‘stined  to  succeed  him  as  the  jirincipal  and  profe.ssor  in 
the  Gollege  Hall.  For  .some  time  it  seemed  that  the  occupation 
ot  a  private  tutor  might  lie  before  him,  but  his  repugnance  to 
this  cug-agmnent  was  uncon(|uerable  ;  and  having  coinjileted  his 
studies  and  pa.ssed  his  trials  for  license  before  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery  with  an  unusual  repuhition  for  lejiriiing  and  wisdom, 
he  obtaimH  the  license'  to  preach  the  glorious  Gospel  when  little 
more  than  twiaity  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Mactarlaiu*  has  been  very  happy  in  the  classification  ami 
firrangemeiit  ot  his  mati'rial  without  wandering  in  anv  essential 
iuatti‘rs  ir.un  the  .subject  of  his  biography  ;  he  has  ‘forgathered’ 
a  grcfit  variety  of  very  readable  particulars  beneath  the  varied 
eras  el  his  hero  s  lite,  lie  had  justified  his  father’s  expecta.- 
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tions,  the  toil  of  bis  parents  in  barn  and  workshop  and  dairy ; 
and  at  last  tbe  evening  came,  when,  returning  to  tbe  farm-bonso 
\\xij\c — wbat  fervent  prayers  and  praises  woidd  crown  that  sacn*d 
and  memorable  day — before  tbe  Sabbatb  when  be  was  to  a]>pi‘ar 
in  tbe  pulpit  of  bis  own  village,  a  very  mncb  mor(‘  im])ortant  trial, 
and  a  mncb  bigber  bonour  tban  we  can  conceive  it  to  be  in  our 
religious  communities  and  ways,  lie  passed  tbrougb  tins  trial, 
and  then  tbe  young  probationer’s  life  commenC(‘d.  Probationers 
bad  to  travel  tbrougb  Scotland  (‘itber  on  foot  or  uj)on  some 
bumble  ])ony,  on  wbicb  were  placed  tbe  saddlebags  or  flexible 
portmanteaus  containing  tbe  books,  tbe  parcbments,  and  tbe 
body-clotbes,  thrown  across  the  back  of  the  animal  behind  tbe 
rider ;  and  fond  fathers  who  wished  to  encourage  their  sons  to 
study  for  tbe  ministry  usc'd  to  say,  and  our  biographer  pleasantly 
and  tenderlv  remembers  that  it  was  siiid  to  himself,  ‘  If  you 
be  diligent  and  well-behaved,  T  will  carry  you  on  till  1  put  you 
in  tb(‘  saddlebags.’  This  was  the  last  help  a  son  like  (b*orge 
Lawson  bad  any  right  to  expect  from  bomci ;  and  this  giviai,  be 
set  forth  to  lullill  tbe  destinations  of  Providence,  and  Selkirk  was 
to  be  tbe  scene  of  Lawson’s  future  labours.  Tbe  Si'cession 
(,’burcb  then',  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  first  minister,  Mr.  Moir, 
over  it  be  was  ordained  pastor  in  177L  It  was  not  without  dis¬ 
appointment  be  acknowledged  tbe  call,  for  there  bad  been  a 
movement  to  inviU‘  him  to  Orwell,  a  locality  to  wbicb  b(‘  was 
much  attached ;  it  was  near  to  Kinross  and  Locblevin  ;  be 
coi  dd  see  the  grave  of  Micbacd  Bruce,  and  be  in  tbe  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  some  of  bis  dearest  friends.  But  this  was  not  bis  desti- 
Jiation  ;  ami  it  is  easy  to  see  now  the  providential  fitness  of  this 
(*aiiy  appointment.  ‘  Tbe  Souters  of  Selkirk  ’  are  a  race*  well 
known  to  tbe  readers  of  tbe  ‘  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 
they  were  indeed  tbe  ancient  cordwainers  ;  but  by  this  term  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  burgesses  came  to  be  designated,  well  known  in  tlui 
old  ballad,  ‘  ’Tis  up  wi’  tbe  Souters  of  Stdkirk  ;’  and,  in  fact.  Law- 
son  bad  been  called  to  spend  bis  days  among  the  most  attractive 
and  enchanting  scenery  of  Scotland.  There,  tbrougb  tbcKse  ngnons, 
fell  and  flowed  tbe  classic  streams  of  bis  native  land,  tbe  Ettrick, 
tbe  Yarrow,  tbe  Gala,  and  tbe  Tweed.  Amidst  tbe  bold  and 
sweet  sylvan  scenery  around  him  were  born  bis  country’s  most 
plaintive  melodies.  It  w;is  in  consecpience  of  tbe  calamities  of 
Selkirk  that  ‘The  flowers  of  tbe  forest  were  weeded  away  .a  vast 
forest  once  waved  its  ample  foilage,  but 

‘  The  scenes  are  desert  now  and  bare, 

Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair.* 

More  stirring  to  Lawson’s  soul  than  tbe  field  of  Flodden  would 
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he  the  liallowed  pound  of  the  field  of  Philliphaugh,  consecrated 
]>y  the  hlood  of  tlie  Covenanters,  wlio  routed  tliero  the  fiend 
Montrose  and  his  dragoons.  Lawson,  in  his  walks,  would  soon 
come  upon  the  tract  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and 


‘  Pass  where  Newark’s  stately  towers  ^ 
Look  out  from  Yarrow’s  birchen  bowers. 


Ik  fore  him  would  rise  all  tlu'  suggestions  of  Border  chivalry  and 
hi‘auty.  Then  Thirlstane,  the  su]>posed  residence  of  Michael 
Scott*;  aiid  not  far  from  it  Kttrick  Kirkyard,  where  the  venerable 
hones  of  Boston,  the  author  of  the  ‘Crook  in  the  Lot,'  lay  in 
waiting  for  the  resurn‘ction,  as  the  living  voice  had  often 
minist(‘r(Ml  in  the  hallowi'd  house  of  prayer  ;  and  in  the  cottage 
n(‘ar  tin*  kirk — th(»  attraction  of  the  tourist,  not  of  so  much  im¬ 
port  then — the  honu*  of  the  3‘']ttrick  Shepherd.  Other  enchant- 
nnmts  lay  at  no  gri'at  distance  from  the  walks  of  the  wandering 
minister.  Ahhotsford  was  there, and  its  mighty  living  Wizard; 
and  h(‘yond,  in  the  distance,  the  Eildon  Hills,  and  Melrosr 
Abh(‘y,  with  tlu*  tomhs  and  (‘rypts  of  old  Scotch  nohles,  and  the 
lu‘art  of  tlu*  King  Ivohert  Pnaice.  Pie  loved  to  wander  amidst 
till*  aisles  of  nu'dia'val  magnificence  and  heauty  ;  and  he  used  to 
tell  Dr.  B(*lfrage  that  he  traced  the  various  parts  of  the  exquisite 
workmanshi]>,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  temple  of  Ezekiehs 
])rophe(rv’,  he  irnuh*  the  oiu*  aid  his  conceptions  of  the  other. 
Not  ^lelrosi*  ah  me,  hut  Dryhurgh  was  near  to  the  scene  of  his 
ministrations  ;  Sir  Walter  had  not  at  that  time  removed  his  rcsi- 
tlence  from  Ahhot.sford  to  its  aisles;  and  perhaps  Lawson  did 
not  care  to  l()ok  upon  the  high  altar,  beneath  which  the  last 
ahhot  lay  entombed.  But  in  the  mansion-house  of  Dryhurgh, 
hard  hy,  both  Ralph  and  Ehenezer  Erskine  were  brought  up; 
and  to  his  mind  the  memoiy  of  those  fathers  of  the  Secession 
W(udd  1k‘  tleaier  than  the  hoiu‘S  of  mitred  abbots,  or  tlu*  silvering 
glint  of  tlu*  ]>alt*  moonlight  wandering  from  pillar  to  chancel,  and 
from  tower  to  tond».  Few  students  and  pastors  can  have  such  a 
home  as  Law.son.  'Jdu*  preacher  seldom  removed  from  home; 
travelling  was  (*xj)(‘nsivc ;  his  most  distant  excur>ions  seldom 
exti'iided  bevoiul  tlu*  neighbonring  parishes,  and  then  only  when 
calh‘d  upon  to  assist  his  brethren  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lords  Supp(*r  and  the  Communion  services.  Dr.  ^lacfarlano 
gi\es  to  us  some  very  grajdiic  sketches  of  .sacramental  .services. 
Such  .sm  vices  must  havi*  been  very  .soU*mn  and  impre.ssive  in 
tinu*s  when  pi*rsecution  .scathed  the  land  and  the  Church,  and 
\\lu*n  tlu*^  oidy  ])lac(*s  in  which  the  love  and  death  of  the 
t  hristians  H(*ad  cotdd  he  commemorated  were  lonely  hill-sides 
in  mountains  and  (h*ns  and  caves  of  tlu*  earth;  but  they  cannot 
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have  liacl  iniicli  to  meet  the  tenderer  atlbctionatoncss  of  Christian 
hearts  in  the  more  ordinary  times  and  seasons  of  Christian 
;  they  could  searcely  have  bei'ii  seasons  for  a  (jiiiet  Christian 
rt.  The  fencing  of  the  tables  has  always  seemed  to  ns  a 
most  awful  })resumption  ;  and,  with  Dr.  Macfarlane,  we  doubt 
whetluu*  it  ever  served  to  keep  away  one  determined  to  com¬ 
municate.  The  satire  of  Burns,  the  llobj  it  is  now  generally 

hnitted,  was  not  understood  ;  and  while  it  maybe  also  admitted 
that  his  fre(‘  and  unrestrained  pen  may  possibly  have  overstepped 
the  truth,  it  is  certain  they  wen;  not  only  occasions  for  the 
inculcation  of  the  lessons  of  holiness.  Immense  as  were  the 
gatherings,  often  no  constabulary  force  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  people  in  order,  unless  we  may  mention  a  kind  of  insomnam- 
bulatory  police,  who  had  staves  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
touciied  any  ])erson  who  seemed  drowsy,  and  from  this  use  of 
their  staves  they  were  called  'nappies.  Dr.  Macfarlane  thinks 
they  were  indeed  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  We  should  think  so. 
The  following  realises  one  of  these  sacramental  occasions  : — 

‘  Immediately  after  the  tables  were  thus  fenced,  the  minister  left 
the  pulpit,  and  took  his  place  in  a  small  desk  in  front  of  the  pre¬ 
centor,  and  with  the  “tables’*  before  him.  The  “table-seats”  were 
large  scpiare  pews,  stretching  from  the  pulpit  right  up  to  the  back- 
wall  of  the  church.  At  the  sacraments,  the  partitions  were  taken 
out,  so  as  to  constitute  one  long  pew.  There  was  one  such  pew  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  the  minister;  and  a  broad  passage, 
running  up  between  them,  allowed  the  elders  to  lift  the  tokens  and 
superintend  the  circulation  of  the  symbolic  elements.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  services  of  reading  the  scriptural  warrant,  prayer, 
and  a  short  address,  the  elements  were  given  by  the  pastor  to  the 
individuals  sitting  at  the  ends  of  the  tables  nearest  to  the  pulpit.  So 
soon  as  this  table  was  served,  another  short  parting  address  was  given, 
and  then  two  verses  of  a  psalm  were  sung.  During  the  singing  of 
these,  the  communicants  retired  from  the  table  by  tlie  doors  at  tho 
farther  end,  and  others,  coming  in  by  side  passages  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  pulpit,  took  their  places ;  and  when  the  table  was  again 
filled,  the  same  procedure  was  gone  about.  Dr.  Jlusband  now  took 
the  chair,  and  conducted  the  services  of  the  second  table  with  all 
that  dignity  and  solemnity  of  manner  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
After  him  came  in  succession  the  assistant  ministers,  who  addressed 
the  communicants,  and  dispensed  the  bread  and  wine  as  long  as  it 
was  necessary.  On  such  occasions  there  were  sometimes  no  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  table-services ;  and  fully  a  hundred  members  sat  down 
each  time.  In  this  method  there  was  much  to  complain  of.  There 
was  noise  and  conl'usion,  and  a  good  deal  of  uncomfortable  pressure 
in  going  into  and  retiring  from  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Hut  there 
was  much  to  command  respect,  and  even  to  produce  solemnity. 
There  was,  especially,  something  verv  impressive  in  the  singing  of  the 
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psalms  by  the  retiring  and  incoming  communicants.  They  generally 
kept  to  one  psalm — the  22ud  of  the  Scotch  version  and  sung  two 
verses  at  the  tilling  up  of  each  table,  before  the  “  table-address  was 
given.  Jf  they  tiiiished  that  psalm  before  all  the  members  had  eoni- 
miinieated,  the  10:ird  was  selected.  Tlie  tune  invariably  sung,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  table-services,  was  “  C  oleshill,  a  tune 
on  the  minor  key,  and  by  many  godly  Seceders  almost  identified  with 
communion  work.  AV^hen  all  was  over  at  the  table,  my  lather  again 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  gave  what  were  called  the  “  evening  direc- 
tions,” — a  series  of  exhortations  to  those  who  had  been  at  the  table, 
ns  to’the  duties  and  trials  awaiting  them  in  the  world.  Then  came 
the  grand  wind-up  of  the  day’s  work,  the  evening  sermon.  This  was 
])reaclied  by  my  grandfather.  Dr.  Husband,  the  senior  pastor.  His 
text  was  (the  last  we  remember  having  lieard  him  preach  from), 
“  'Fherefore,  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 
which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.”  By 
this  time  it  might  be  seven  or  eight  o’clock.  The  services  had  been 
going  on  all  day  at  the  lent ;  one  minister  after  another  publishing 
to  the  people  who  could  not  find  admission  into  the  church,  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  But,  towards  evening,  many  of  them  turned 
their  faces  homeward,  speaking  to  one  another  of  redeeming  love,  and 
sometimes  kneeling  down  together  in  prayer  by  the  wayside ;  others 
sought  their  wa}’  into  the  church  again,  to  hear  what  was  always 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  high  things  of  the  sacrament — the  even¬ 
ing  sermon.  And  on  this  evening  they  were  not  disappointed :  for 
(albeit  tt)o  young  to  judge)  1  will  never  forget  the  beauty  of  the 
style,  the  ])athos  of  the  appeals,  and  the  swelling  eloquence  of  that 
grand  singer  in  Israel.  1  think  1  have  never  heard  its  equal  since, 
and  scarce  expect  again  to  be  similarly  affected.  All  was  over  about 
nine  or  ten  o’clock, — the  work  having  gone  on  without  a  moment’s 
interruption  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  Considering  the 
number  of  table-services,  this  was  not  an  unseemly  time  for  dismissal. 
(Ireat  indiscretion,  however,  sometimes  showed  itself  at  other  country 
sacraments  in  these  parts,  in  the  matter  of  lengthy  work.  A  well- 
known  and  truthful  story  is  told  of  Air.  Kyle,  erewhile  the  Burgher 
minister  of  Kinross  before  Dr.  Hay.  He  contrived,  at  one  time,  to 
lengthen  out  the  services  of  his  summer  sacrament,  so  as  that  the 
“evening  sermon”  was  not  begun  till  past  twelve  o'clock.  Dr. 
Husband  was  to  be  the  preacher,  and  he  mounted  the  pulpit  in  no 
pleased  mood,  as  he  was  rather  finically  set  against  such  impropriety. 
His  text  was,  “  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of;  ”  and  he  com¬ 
menced  and  closed  in  this  laconic  manner :  “Brethren,  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  use  1  can  make  of  my  text  is  simply  to  repeat  the  particulars  on 
which,  had  time  permitted,  1  would  have  preached.”  lie  then,  in 
half  a  minute,  went  over  his  “heads;”  and,  having  pronounced  the 
blessing,  dismissed  the  congregation,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Air. 
Kyle,  honest  man,  who  had  been  gloating  over  the  idea  of  the  sun’s 
being  risen  on  Lochleven  before  the  work  could  be  concluded.  It  is 
said  he  never  forgave  Dr.  Husband  for  this.* 
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On  the  whole,  we  are  very  tliankful  that  oiir  exjieriencc  of 
sacranientiil  services  lias  hcen  altogether  of  a  more  quiet — we 
will  oven  dare  to  say,  of  a  more  hallowed — order.  Wo  are  not 
insensihle  to  the  charm  of  these  recollections  of  the  Secession 
Slimmer  sacraments,  and  the  hidoved  and  venerated  Dr.  Waugh 
has  commemoratcil  them  and  the  tent  gatherings  in  words  of 
especial  heauty,  es]H‘cially  those  on  Stitchel  Brai‘ ;  and,  indeed, 
the  testimony  of  that  holy  man  may  he  quoted  as  giving  yet 
another  jiicture  : — 

‘  “  O  that  I  could  again  sit  among  them,”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  and  hear 
good  old  ^Ir.  Coventry  give  us  as  much  sound  divinity  in  one  sennon, 
as  is  now  found  in  ten  volumes !  It  was  a  scene  on  which  God’s 
eye  might  love  to  look.  8ucli  sermons!  and  such  prayers! — none 
such  to  be  heard  now-a-days.  What  arc  your  cathedrals,  and  your 
choirs,  and  your  organs  ?  God  laid  the  foundations  of  our  temple  on 
the  pillars  of  the  earth.  Our  floor  was  nature’s  verdant  carpet ;  our 
canopy  was  the  vaulted  sky,  the  heaven  in  which  the  Creator  dwells. 
In  the  distance,  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  around  us,  nature  in  all  her  luxu¬ 
riant  loveliness.  There,  fields  ripening  into  harvest ;  here,  lowing 
herds  in  all  the  fulness  of  supply  for  man.  On  the  banks  of  that 
little  rivulet  at  our  feet,  lambs,  the  emblem  of  innocence,  sporting 
in  the  shade,  and  ofiering  to  Heaven  the  only  acknowledgment  they 
could,  in  the  expression  of  their  happiness  and  joy.  The  birds  around 
Avarbling  praises  to  Him  who  daily  provides  for  all  their  wants;  the 
flowers  and  green  fields  offering  their  perfume;  and,  lovelier  still, 
and  infinitely  dearer  to  Him,  multitudes  of  redeemed  souls  and 
hearts,  perfumed  by  faith,  singing  His  praises  in  ‘grave  sweet 
melody,*  ])erhaps  in  the  tune  of  ‘  Martyrs.*  [Martyrs,  so  sung  on 
Stitchel  Brae,  might  almost  arrest  an  angel  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
and  would  afford  him  more  pleasure  than  all  the  chanting,  and  all 
the  music,  and  all  the  organs  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe.”  * 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  iqion  these'  ])ictnres  of  Scottish 
life,  which,  while  they  are  not  especially  related  to  the  incidents 
pc*culiar  to  the  life  of  Lawson,  do  yet  illustrate  some  of  those 
which  were  to  him  the  great  events  of  his  days.  See  him  thus, 
then,  for  the  long  period — nearly  fifty  years — ministenng  to  his 
congregation,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  burgh  peojile,  but  mostly 
of  farmers  and  shepherds.  ‘  WelV  Lr.  Macfarlane,  ‘it  must 
have  been  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  them,  seated  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  house  of  God — in  winter  most  of  them  wrapt  in 
the  shepherds*  plaids,  and  crouched  at  their  feet  their  shepherds* 
dogs.  Those  fine  intelligent  creatures  behaved  themselves  so 
(piietly  that  their  presence  could  not  be  known — the  music  some¬ 
times  drawing  from  the  more  sensitive  a  low,  prolonged  whine  ; 
iKnie  knew  better  when  the  benediction  was  to  be  pronounced  ; 
then  they  at  once  started  to  their  feet,  wagged  their  tails,  and 
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slowly  inarclit'd  out  with  their  masters/  Amidst  these  people  he 
thlfilled  his  co\irs(^  amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
we  have  suggested  rather  than  attempted  to  describe.  ^  Shrouded  in 
winter  blackness,  or  clothed  in  the  bright  hues  ot  summer,  he 
gazed  upm  the  majesties  around  him;  mists  hovering  oyer  the 
stream,  clothing  the  mountain  hy  creeping  up  the  hill,  the 
thunder  tramping  from  hill  to  hill,  the  rising  and  setting  sun— 
thesi‘  braced  and"  invigorated  his  spirit,  and  imparted  to  it  that  | 
tone  of  (|uiet  strength  and  beauty  w  ith  which  it  was  informed.  I 

l)r.  Liiwson  was  a  very  able  and  accomplished  scholar  of  the 
old  school  of  attainment  and  theology,  a  school  which  occupieil  ^ 
itself,  perhaps,  more  with  things  than  words.  In  many  particu¬ 
lars  he  c(‘rtainly  rises  to  the  mind  while  w^e  read  the  well-known  I 
l(‘tter  of  Dr.  Suhseciva*  Browui,  in  which  he  details  wdth  such 
tiMidcniess  and  beauty  the  life  of  his  father,  Dr.  John  Brown,  a  j 
juipil  of  Dr.  Liiw’son.  His  mind  wuvs  remarkably  free,  and  there¬ 
fore  nunarkahly  vigorous.  His  companions  and  friends  were  like 
himself.  His  books  show^  a  w  ide  and  w  ise  mind.  It  is  marvellous 
how'  he  obtained  the  money  to  purchase  them.  He  wuis  an 
amazing  student  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  it  is  believed  that,  with 
the  t‘xception  of  some  few'  chronological  chapters,  he  had  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  books  upon  his  memory.  Dr.  Macfarlaue  [ 
says : 

‘  Christian  imagination,  indeed,  lias  no  finer  subject  to  work  upon 
than  these  midnight  studios  of  “The  Book’*  by  the  confessors  and 
righteous  men  of  former  and  latter  years.  History  is  not  much 
burdened  by  telling  tlie  story  of  others  who,  in  the  night  watches, 
gave  up  their  souls  to  reading  and  research  and  thought.  All 
knowledge  is,  iii  a  sense,  sacred,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  majestic 
importance  about  the  intense  application  of  a  human  mind  towards 
its  acquisition;  but  we  pass  into  a  “  Holy  of  Holies”  when  we  go 
into  the  closet  and  watch  the  lamps  that  burn  around  the  student  of 
“  the  deep  things  of  (Jod.”  There  is  a  pow'er  of  thought  in  that 
solitary  reading  and  study  of  Scripture  by  enwrapt  and  seraphic  I 
minds,  that  is  truly  thrilling.  In  Lawson’s  case  it  seems  to  mount 
up  to  the  sublime.  He  must  have  had  some  glorious  spiritual  j 
illuminations  as  he  thus  passed  his  hours  of  solitary  devotion.  Alo 
are  told  that  when  the  German  scholar,  Tischendorf,  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  what  he  had  been  long  in  search  of — the  AIS.  copy  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  also  a  complete  copy  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  hid  lor  ages  in  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai — he 
<*arried  them  oil  in  ecstasy  to  his  cell,  alone  gloated  over  his  treasure, 
and  poured  out  his  heart  in  passionate  gratitude  to  God.  He  could 
find  no  slei'p  to  his  eyes  that  night,  and  sat  up  transcribing  portions 
ot  the  prt'cious  Godex.  As  profound,  though  less  excited,  were  the 
pourings  out  of  Lawson’s  mind  over  the  Hebrew*  and  the  Greek 
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of  Scripturo.  Groat  joy  liad  the  Gorman  wlien  lie  unbound  the 
cotton  rajij  and  possossod  liiinsolf  of  the  “  Codex  Sinai  ficus ;  ”  but  not 
more  so  than  had  the  Selkirk  student,  as  frojii  year  to  year  ho  untied 
the  Scriptures  from  their  printed  page,  and  transcribed  them  on  his 
own  heart  and  life.* 

This  interesting  volume  is  a  perfect  Lttv'sonaDa.  Our  readers 
know  the  nearness  of  Lawson’s  neighbourhood  to  the  residence 
of  the  great  Sir  Walter;  and  Lawson  was  altogethei  too  remark- 
able  an  individuality  not  to  be  compelled  into  the  service  of  that 
masterly  photographer  of  Scottish  life  and  character.  The  reader 
of ‘St.  Honan’s  Well’  will  not  fail  instantly  to  recognise  in  the 
minister  of  St.  Honan’s  Auld  ’Fown,  the  Hev.  Josiah  Cargill,  the 
amiable  and  admirable  minister-  and  professor  of  Selkirk.  The 
portrait,  indeed,  is  very  faithfully  drawn.  Cargill  ‘  wjus  charac¬ 
terised  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  mild,  gentle,  and  studious  lover 
of  h'arning,  who,  in  the  <piiet  prosecution  of  his  own  sole  object, 
the  ae(|uisition  of  knowledge,  and  (^s])ecially  of  that  connected 
with  his  ])rofession,  had  the  utmost  indulgence  for  all  whose  pnr- 
suits  were  ditierent  from  his  own.  His  sole  relaxations  were 
those  of  a  gentle,  mild,  and  ])(‘nsive  tem])er,  and  were  limited  to 
a  ramble — almost  always  solitary — among  the  woods  and  hills.* 
The  novelist  has  also,  with  admirable  humour,  included  in  tlu^ 
very  scholarly  ])ursuits  of  his  creation  the  absenteeism  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

‘  Pray,  ^Irs.  Hods,  what  sort  of  man  is  your  minister?  Is  he  a 
sensible  man  ?  ’ 

‘  No  muckle  o’  that,  sir,’  answeriMl  Dame  Hods,  ‘for  if  he  wa^s 
drinking  this  very  tea  that  ye  gat  down  from  London  wi’  th(^ 
mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for  common  bohc'a.  I  have  gi’en  the 
minister  a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  botth^  of  real  cognac  brandy, 
and  may  I  nevau*  stir  frae  the  bit  if  he  didna  commend  my 
whisky  when  be  set  down  the  glass,  ’riiere  is  no  ane  o’  them  in 
the  Presbytery  but  himsell — ay,  or  in  the  Synod  either — but  wad 
hae  kenn’d  whisky  from  brandy.’ 

‘  But  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he,  has  he  learning?’  said  Touch- 
wood. 

‘Le  arning?  aneugh  o’  that,’  answered  Mag,  ‘just  dung  don- 
nart  wi’  learning  ;  lets  a’  things  about  the  manse  gang  whilk,  sae 
they  dinna  plague  him  u]K)n  the  score.’ 

Dr.  Macfarlane’s  volume  is  full  to  the  very  brim  of  anecdotes 
illustrating  the  idiosyncrasy  of  thii  good  man.  Here  is  a  page 
ot  them.  It  is  of  Dr.  Lawson  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that 
when  the  kitchen  chimney  was  on  tire  the  servant  girl  hnik 
alarm  and  ran  into  the  library,  shrieking  to  the  Doctor,  ‘Oh,  sir, 
the  house  is  on  fire.’  ‘  Go  and  tell  your  mistress,’  said  the  iin- 
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iO(; 

|)ei1url>al>le  Lawson,  ‘you  know  1  have  no  charge  of  lioiiseliold 
matters/  But  inniinierahle anecdotes  are  told  ol  his  absence  of 
mind. 

‘  Ho  was  journeying  on  foot  once  to  assist  at  the  coininunion  iu 
Liddesdale.  lie  went  oil  the  road,  and  got  bewildered  among  the 
hills.  ^Meeting  a  herd-boy,  he  asked  him  the  way  to  New^stletown ; 
the  herd  kindly  walked  with  him  a  mile  or  two,  and  having  set  him 
right,  returned.  This  vras  early  in  the  morning.  When  the  herd 
was  at  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  “  Come 
in,’*  said  the  boy.  “Can  you  tell  me  the  road  to  Xewcastletown, 
and  1  will  be  obliged  to  you,  for  1  doubt  I  have  wandered?”  in- 
ijuired  a  stranger.  The  boy  looked  up,  and  saw  that  it  w’as  Dr. 
Lawson.  “  Sir,”  said  he,  “  1  think  ye’re  baith  daft  and  donnered. 
1  pat  you  on  that  road  this  morning  already,  and  what  brings  you 
back  this  way  again  ?  ”  The  doctor  recognised  his  guide,  and  simply 
HJiid,  “  1  daresay  1  am  donner(‘d  enough ;  but  I  have  reason  to  thank 
God  that  1  have  lost  none  of  my  senses  yet.”  The  herd  thereafter 
jirose,  and  kindly  recondiicted  him  to  the  right  path.’ 

*  One  of  his  sons,  who  afterwards  became  a  highly  esteemed  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  was  a  very  tricky  boy,  perhaps  mischievous  in  his 
tricks.  !Near  the  manse  lived  an  old  henwife,  of  crabbed  temper, 
and  rather  ungodly  in  her  mode  of  living.  She  and  the  boy  had 
cjuarrelled;  and  the  result  was  that  he  took  a  quiet  opportunity 
to  kill  one  of  her  hens.  She  went  immediately  to  Dr.  Lawson  and 
charged  his  son  with  the  deed.  She  was  believed,  and  as  it  was  not 
denied,  punishment  was  inflicted.  He  was  ordered  to  abide  in  the 
liousi' ;  and  to  make  the  sentence  more  severe,  his  hither  took  him 
into  the  and  commanded  him  to  sit  there  with  him.  The  son 

was  restless,  and  frcipiently  eyed  the  door.  At  last  he  saw  his 
father  drowned  in  thought,  and  quietly  slipped  out.  He  went 
directly  to  the  henwife’s  and  killed  another  hen,  returning  imme¬ 
diately,  and  taking  his  place  in  the  library,  his  father  having  never 
missed  him.  The  henwife  speedily  made  her  appearance,  and  charged 
the  slaughU'r  again  upon  him.  Dr.  Lawson,  however,  waxed  angr}' 
— ^declared  her  to  be  a  false  accuser,  as  the  boy  had  been  closeted 
with  him  all  the  time, — adding,  “  J^esides,  this  convinces  me  that 
you  had  just  as  little  ground  lor  your  first  accusation ;  I  therefore 
acquit  him  of  both,  and  he  may  go  out  now.”  The  w  oman  W'ent  off 
in  high  dudgeon,  and  the  prisoner  in  high  glee.’ 

A  REPKOOF  FOR  PROFANITY. 

He  was  dining  one  day  at  a  friend’s  house.  A  gentleman  of  the 

employing,  in  his  conversation,  the  words, 

The  de\il  take  me.”  J)r.  Lawson  at  length  arose,  and  ordered 
his  horse.  The  host  w’as  surprised,  and  insisted  upon  his  remaining, 
as  dinner  had  scarcely  begun.  But  nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to 
do  80 ;  and  when  pressed  to  give  a  reason  for  his  abrupt  departure, 
he  replied,  “  lhat  gentleman  there  (pointing  to  him)  has  been  pray- 
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ing  pretty  often  this  afternoon  that  tlie  devil  would  take  him ;  and 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  be  present  at  the  scene,  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  depart.”  * 

now  HE  MET  SCANDAL. 

‘  In  his  days  it  was  customary  to  administer  ‘‘rebuke’*  from  the 
pulpit,  just  before  pronouncing  tlie  blessing, — the  person  offending 
being  at  the  far  end  of  the  church,  confronting  the  minister.  It  so 
liappened  that,  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  a  female  member  was  to  be 
“  rebuked but  Dr.  Lawson  forgot  all  about  it,  and  pronounced  the 
blessing.  One  of  the  elders  hastily  reminded  him  of  the  omission. 
I  le  was  for  an  instant  disconcerted ;  but,  casting  a  pitiful  glance  at 
the  young  woman,  and  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  he  simply  said,  “  Go, 
and  sin  no  more,”  and  then  left  the  church.  On  another  occasion, 
one  of  his  ])eople  came  to  inform  him  that  two  of  the  members  had 
committed  a  most  scandalous  offence,  but  that  he  alone  had  been 
witness  to  it.  Dr.  Lawson  was  deeply  grieved,  and  asked,  “  Have 
you  told  this  to  any  one  except  to  me  The  man  replied  that  he 
had  not,  and  that  no  one  but  himself  knew  about  it.  “  Well,  then,” 
replied  the  minister,  “  tell  it  not.  Keep  it  within  your  owm  bosom. 
If  God,  in  Ilis  providence,  means  to  permit  a  scandal  to  come  upon 
H  is  Church  here,  let  ]Iim  do  so  ;  but  neither  you  nor  I  must  do  so. 
‘  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumcised  triumph.’” 

Our  readers  w  ill  be  pleased  to  have*  presented  to  them  the 
following  page  of  Scottish  cl laract eristics,  wdiich  deserve  to  have 
a  place  in  some  third  series  of  Dean  Ramsay. 

JAMIE  SCOTT  AND  THE  PIGS. 

‘  There  w^as  one  person  rather  conspicuous  at  tent  preachings  in 
the  south  country  in  these  times,  named  “Jamie  Scott,”  whose  zeal 
was  more  potent  than  his  judgment.  It  happened  on  one  occasion 
that  the  preacher  was  much  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some  pigs  on  the  hill-side  where  the  tent  w  as  erected  ;  the  shepherds’ 
dogs  beheld  them,  and  commenced  to  bark,  and  to  sliow  symptoms  of 
giving  chase.  The  preacher  asked  if  some  one  w’ould  try  and  get  the 
pigs  removed.  Jamie  8cott  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  securing  his 
staff,  exclaimed,  “  1  will  go,  sir,  against  these  animals.  They  were 
forbidden  under  the  law’,  and  the  deil  was  in  them  under  the  Gospel; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  wdll  scatter  them  abroad.”  And  with 
that  he  set  off  and  effected  the  clearance.  The  service  then  pro¬ 
ceeded.’ 

‘the  grace  op  god!’ 

‘  An  anecdote,  illustrative  of  true  humour,  is  told  of  one  of 
the  Selkirk  men,  and  may  be  here  set  down.  Mr.  —  was  a 
well-known  wag,  though  an  excellent  man  and  diligent  pastor. 
There  was  a  sort  of  infidel  and  scoffing  character  in  the  town  where 
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he  lived,  commonly  called  “Jock  Jlammon.”  Jock  had  a  nickname 

for  Mr.  - *,  which,  though  profane,  had  reference  to  the  well- 

known  evangelical  character  of  his  ministry.  “  There^s  ^  the  y race  o’ 
God',  ”  he  would  say,  as  he  saw'  the  good  man  passing  by,  and  he 
usually  talked  of  him  under  that  designation.  It  so  happened  that 

Mr. - had  on  one  occasion  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  some 

public  meeting.  The  hour  of  meeting  w'as  past,  the  place  of  meeting 

was  filled,  but  no  'Mr.  -  appeared.  Symptoms  of  impatience 

were  manift'sted,  when  a  voice  was  heard  from  one  corner  of  the  hall, 
“  ]\ly  friends,  there  will  be  ‘  no  grace  ot  God’  here  the  nicht.’  Just 

at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  IMr. - appeared,  casting,  as 

he  entered,  a  rather  knowing  look  upon  “  Jock  llammon,”  as  he 

ejaculated  these  words.  On  taking  the  chair,  Mr. - apologised 

for  his  being  so  late.  “  I  had,”  ho  said,  “  to  go  into  the  country  to 

preside  in  the  examination  of  Mr. - ’s  school,  and  really  the  young 

folks  conducted  themselves  so  w'ell  that  I  could  scarce  get  away  from 
them.  If  you  please,  I  w  ill  just  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  exami- 
nation.  1  called  up  an  intelligent-looking  girl,  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  any  one  w'lio  had  erected  a  gallows  for  another, 
and  who  had  been  hanged  on  it  himself.  ‘  Yes,’  replied  the  girl, 
‘it  was  Hainan.’  With  that,  up  started  another  little  girl,  and  she 
said,  ‘  Eh,  minister,  that’s  no  true !  Hammon’s  no  hanged  yet ;  for 
I  saw  him  at  the  ])ublic-house  door  this  forenoon,  and  he  W'as  sw’ear- 
ing  like  a  trooper.’  ”  (Upon  this  there  was  considerable  tittering 
among  the  audience,  and  eyes  were  directed  to  the  corner  W’here 
Jock  was  sitting.)  “  You  are  both  quite  right,  my  little  dears,”  said 

Mr. - with  a  sort  of  “  glaikit  ”  look  towards  the  first  girl :  “  Your 

Haman  w  as  really  hanged,  as  he  deserved  to  be ;  and  (turning 
towanls  the  otlier)  your  Jlammon,  my  lambie,  is  no  hanged  yet,  by 
‘  the  grace  o’  God.'  ”  The  ellect  of  this  upon  the  hearers  was  electric, 
and,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  Jock  rushed  out  of  the  meeting,  and,  for 
a  time  at  least,  he  ceased  to  make  the  Secession  minister  the  object 
of  his  scurrilous  jokes.’ 

They  certainly  WTro  enthusiastic  biblical  students,  those  old 
Secession  ministers.  What  would  our  ministerial  bretlireii  think 
of  sucli  enthusiasm  as  the  following  ?  Is  not  this  a  uiii([ue  history 
of  a 

STKANC.K  MIDNIGHT  VISIT! 


‘  His  wonderful  knowledge  of  Scrijiture  was  illustrated  once  in  a 
way  alike  surprising  aud  graphic.  As  the  friendly  lighthouse  in  the 
ocean  is  guide  to  the  bewildered  mariner,  so  was  he  to  his  surround¬ 
ing  brethren.  He  was  to  them  alike  comment  and  commentator.  In 
their  biblical  diiliculties  the}’  either  wrote  or  rode  up  to  Selkirk,  and 
were  ne\yr  disappointed.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Shanks,  of  Jedburgh, 
w.is  much  perplexed  with  a  text.  He  could  make  nothing  of  it;  but, 
determined  not  to  give  way,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  set  olV,  late  in 
the  oening,  to  Selkirk — a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  He  arrived 
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about  one  o’clock  in  the  mornin".  lie  had  to  knock  oltener  than 
once  before  he  was  heard.  I’lie  door,  at  length,  was  opened,  and  the 
servant  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  brought  him  at  such  an  hour  to 
the  manse.  Having  replied  to  all  this,  he  insisted  on  seeing  Dr. 
Lawson.  “  He  is  in  bed  and  sound  asleep  liours  ago,”  said  the 
maiden.  It  matters  not,”  replied  Hr.  Shanks ;  “  I  must  see  him, 
and  you  will  hold  the  reins  ot*  my  horse  till  1  come  down.”  Ho 
knew  the  Doctor’s  bedroom ;  and,  having  got  leave  to  enter,  all  in 
the  dark,  he  told  Dr.  Lawson  his  errand.  Though  somewhat  put 
about,  and  in  a  halt-dreamy  condition,  the  Professor  commenced  an 
exegesis  upon  the  text  in  (|uestion, — quoted  the  context,  referred  to 
the  parallel  passages  in  foregoing  and  succeeding  chapters,  and  cleared 
up  the  whole  subject  to  Iiis  friend’s  satisfaction.  Mr.  Shanks  then 
tlianked  Dr.  Lawson,  bade  him  good  morning,  (quietly  slipped  out  of 
the  room,  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  home  to  Jedburgh.  In 
tlie  morning,  about  five  o’clock.  Dr.  Lawson  awoke :  “  My  dear,” 
lie  said  to  IMrs.  Lawson,  “  I  have  had  a  dream,  a  very  pleasant  dream, 
to-night.  I  dreamed  that  !Mr.  Shanks,  good  man,  came  all  tlie  way 
up  from  dedburgh  to  consult  me  about  a  text  that  troubled  him.” 

“  It  was  no  dream,”  said  jMrs.  Lawson ;  “  Mr.  Shanks  was  liere,  in 
this  very  room,  and  I  overlieard  nil  you  and  he  had  to  say.”  It  was 
with  difliculty  she  could  get  him  persuaded  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
so.  On  going  down  stairs,  he  inquired  at  the  servant  if  3lr.  Shanks 
liad  come  during  the  night,  and  in  what  room  he  was  sleeping.  The 
servant  assured  him  that  the  Jedburgli  minister  had  really  been  in 
the  house,  but  added,  “]Ie  is  not  in  the  house  now,  sir;  he  is  at 
dedburgh  long  ere  this  time.”  * 

Seldom  luivo  we  taken  up  a  volume  so  full  of  anecdote,  frcsli 
and  racy,  not  only  of  the  ])rincipal  suhji'ct  of  the  book,  but  of  his 
ifiends  and  pupils.  Among  others  are  a  few  jileasant 

ANECDOTES  OF  Dll.  ALEXANDEil  rLETCIIEll. 

‘At that  time,  “Alexander  Fletcher”  was  in  everybody’s moutli, as  • 
the  most  elo(]uent  of  all  the  young  men  then  on  probation  in  the 
burgher  Fhurch.  He  was  whut  is  called  “  ragingly  pojiiilar  ”  about 
Stow  ;  and  peradventure,  unknown  to  himself,  the  good  old  pastor 
there  might  be  somewhat  jealous  of  him.  At  all  events,  on  a  certain 
day,  previous  to  the  “call,”  the  young  man  had  preached,  to  tho 
<lelight  and  even  wonderment  of  a  groat  gathering  of  people.  On 
coming  into  the  manse  thereafter,  Mr.  Kidston  thanked  him  for  his 
discourse,  and  then  added,  with  great  suavity,  “  Well,  Sandie,  Imust 
admit  you’re  very  sound;  but  O,  man,  you’re  no  deep.” 

‘  For  the  first  two  3'oars  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  the  col¬ 
league  of  his  father,  in  Bridge  of  Teith,  Perthshire.  Tho  good  old 
man,  it  seems,  was  rather  jealous  of  his  son's  great  popularity — par¬ 
ticularly  of  tho  swelling  encomiums  that  were  often  passed  in  liis 
hearing,  on  tho  excellence  of  his  son’s  discourses.  Temper,  too,  was 
liot  sweetened  by  the  crowds  that  assembled  when  it  was  the  son 
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that  was  to  preach,  the  old  man  having  generally  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  audience.  Young  Alexander  came  to  feel  this  state  of  his 
father’s  mind  to  be  rather  painful,  and  the  following  happy  expedient 
to  cure  it  was  n.*sorted  to.  lie  asked  the  loan  ot  one  ot  his  lather’s 
manuscript  sermons,  and,  having  committed  it  to  memory,  he  de¬ 
livered  it  on  the  following  Sabbat li  with  more  than  his  usual  fervour. 
The  people,  on  retiring,  were  louder  than  ever  in  praise  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  orator  ;  and  one  worthy  remarked,  “  The  old  man  never  preached 
a  sermon  in  his  life  equal  to  that.”  On  entering  the  mause, 
Alexander  found  his  father  alone;  and,  having  adverted  to  the  matter, 
asked  him,  “  Father,  is  that  satisfactory  “  O,  ay,”  said  he,  “  (juite 
satisfactory.”  “  Yes,”  rejoined  the  son,  “  and  you  see,  alter  all,  how 
little  worth  the  popular  prejudices  are.”  The  old  man  was  completely 
cured  of  all  jealousy  in  future.’ 

Soon  after  Mr.  Ljiwsoii’s  settlement  at  Selkirk  he  married. 
It  is  said,  and  it  is  not  iin})os.sil)le,  that  he  forgot  his  wedding- 
day  u})on  one  occasion,  and  the  insulted  fair  one  refused  to  have 
him;  hut  he  did  marry.  But  only  a  short  time  this,  his  first 
union,  lasted  :  within  twelve  months  his  wife  was  called  away 
from  his  .side  hy  death  ;  and  tlie  shock  of  the  great  alttiction  tried 
him  exceedingly.  His  biographer  says:  ‘‘To  Luther’s  infdi- 
fatio  and  precotlo,  was  added  the  best  session  of  all  in  the  college 
of  atlliction.”  After  some  yeais  he  married  again ;  and  for  a 
long  course  of  years  he  created  and  en  joyed  that  best  of  all  tem¬ 
poral  blessings,  n  su])remely  hapj>y  wetlded  home.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  .sages  who  have  shone  at  a  fireside.  The  Sabbath 
evening  described  in  thi‘so  pages  suggests  a  delightful  picture. 
As  he  entensl  into  the  valley  of  years  he  had  to  mourn  over 
fnspient  (h'partiires  of  sons  and  daughters  into  the  darkness  of 
the  valley  ot  the  shadow  of  death.  The  story  of  the  passage 
id  his  .son  John  is  most  atfeetingly  told  by  our  Inographer.  He 
appears  to  have  dieil  id  consumption,  suddenly,  although  not 
unexpectedly.  H(‘  died  early  in  the  morning,  a  believer  in  his 
fjithers  Clod.  ^lany  long  years  before,  when  Dr.  Lawson  lost 
his  tir.st  wife,  he  had  said,  returning  from  her  grave,  “  I  am  .sootlud 
by  the  feeling  that  my  dear  deceased  wife  is  now  far  happier 
with  her  divine  and  everla.sting  Husband,  than  .she  could  ever 
have  luvn  with  me  and  in  a  .similar  spirit  of  hallowed  resig¬ 
nation  he  oxpre.ssed  himself  now.  Dr.  Macfarlane  says — 

It  >N4is  customary,  at  that  time,  to  send  for  the  undertaker  at 
whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night  death  took  place,  who  brought 
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and  lamenting  over  the  dead — Dr.  Lawson  sitting  in  the  mid^  ot 
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tlioin,  c:\liii,  but  overwhelmed.  After  a  short  space,  he  arose  and 
said,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Lawson,  will  you  consider  what  you  are  about  ? 
Kcmembcr  who  has  done  this,  lie  composed;  be  resigned;  and 
rise,  and  accompany  me  down  stairs,  tliat  we  may  all  join  in  w'or- 
8hij)ping  our  Ood.”  And  so  they  all  went  down  with  him  to  the 
parlour,  lie  tluii  read  out  for  praise  these  solemn  verses  of  the 
‘JDth  Paraphrase : — 

‘  “  Amidst  the  mighty,  w  here  is  lie 
AVho  saith,  and  it  is  done  Y 
Kacli  varying  scene  of  changeful  life 
Is  from  the  Lord  alone. 

‘  “  Why  should  a  living  man  complain 
Beneath  the  chast’ning  rod  ? 

Our  sins  alHict  us  ;  and  the  cross 
.Must  bring  us  back  to  (Jod.” 

*  Before  he  raised  the  tune  he  paus^'d  for  a  moment,  looking  round 
upon  Ihe  weeping  circle,  and  then,  with  faltering  accents,  said,  “We 
have  lost  our  singer  this  morning;  but  1  know  that  he  has  begun  a 
song  w  hich  shall  never  end  and  then  j)roceeded  with  the  worship  : 
completing  a  scene  as  holy  and  sublime  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It 
was  also  customary  at  that  period,  and  in  that  (piarter,  when  the  day 
of  funeral  came  for  the  chief  mourners  to  come  out  and  stand  at  the 
door  in  front  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  company  as  they  assembled. 
Dr.  Lawson,  however,  was  not  there  ;  and,  as  the  hour  was  past,  the 
undertaker  (one  of  his  elders)  entercil  the  maii'e  to  impiire  the 
reason.  No  one  could  inform  him.  Upon  w’hich  ho  opened  the 
door  of  the  library,  and  found  the  alllicted  lather  on  his  knees  in 
prayer. 

‘A  Itnv  days  after  this,  a  letter  cone  to  “./u//;?,”  from  one  of  his 
pupils  at  Penrith — son  of  Herbert  Biudianan,  Lsep,  of  Arden — 
making  anxious  impiiric's  as  to  his  health.  The  letter  was  opened 
and  read  by  the  father,  who  wrote  an  answer  to  it  as  if  from  John 
himself,  in  heaven — “an  answer  which  breathes  not  the  language  of 
terror  and  despair,  like  the  spirit  that  assumed  the  liguro,  tlie  voice, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  departed  prophet,  but  that  of  holy  love  ami 
hope,  like  the  words  of  Moses  and  Hlias,  when  they  appeared  in  glorv 
on  the  Blount,  and  spake  of  the  decease  which  Jesus  should  accom- 
j)lish  at  Jerusalem.” 

‘“Dkar  Sir, —  Your  hope  tliat  T  am  in  abetter  state  of  health 
than  formerly  is  now’ more  than  rtalised.  (lod  has,  in  II is  infinite 
mercy,  been  pleased  to  receive  me  into  IIkk'C  happv  al)odes  where 
there  is  no  more  sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  sin.  1  now  hear  and  see 
things  which  it  is  impossible  to  utter,  an  I  would  not  give  one  hour 
of  the  felicity  which  1  now’  enjoy  for  a  lifetime,  (u*  for  a  thousand 
years,  of  the  greatest  felicity  which  1  enjoy(‘d  on  earth. 

I  still  love  you  and  the  other  friemls  w’hom  1  left  on  earth,  but 
mvatlVction  for  them  is  very  dillerent  from  what  it  was.  I  value  thei.a 
not  for  the  love  which  they  bear  to  me,  or  the  amiable  qualities  which 
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are  most  generally  esteemed  by  men,  unless  they  love  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  through  whose  blood  1  have  found  admission  to  heaven.  Ihe 
ha})piness  that  1  wisli  for  you  is  not  advancement  in  the  world,  ora 
rich  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures;  but  the  light  ot  God’s  countenance, 
the  grace  of  His  Spirit,  and  a  share,  when  a  few  years  have  passed, 
of  those  things  whicli  eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  and  whicli  it 
has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

‘“It  is  not  permitted  to  us  who  dwell  on  high  to  appear  to  our 
former  friends,  and  to  inform  them  of  our  present^  feelings ;  and, 
ardently  as  I  desire  to  have  you  a  participant  of  my  felicity,  1  do  not 
wisli  to  approach  you  in  a  visible  torm,  to  tell  you  ot  the  riches  of 
tlu‘  glory  of  that  inheritance  which  1  possess.  Abraham  tells  me 
that  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  better  iitted  to 
a>yakeu  sinners  to  a  sense  of  everlasting  things,  and  to  excite  good 
men  to  holiness,  than  apparitions  and  admonitions  of  their  departed 
friends  would  be ;  and  what  he  says  is  felt  to  be  true  by  all  of  us.  I 
do  not  now  read  the  Hible.  1  thank  God  I  otten  read  it  iroin  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  learn  from  it  the 
knowledge  of  my  beloved  Saviour;  and  yet,  if  I  could  now  feel 
uneasiness,  1  would  regret  that  1  made  it  so  little  the  subject  of  my 
meditation.  You  would  be  glad  to  know  whether,  though  unseeu, 
1  may  not  be  often  present  with  you,  rejoicing  in  your  prosperity, 
and  still  more  in  every  good  work  performed  by  you,  in  every  ex- 
j)ression  of  love  to  my  God,  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  your  own 
sold.  Hut  1  am  permitted  to  tell  you  no  more  on  this  subject  than 
God  has  thought  meet  to  tell  you  in  His  word,  that  there  is  joy  in 
hcavtm  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ;  that  angels  are  present  in 
i’hristiau  assemblies,  observing  with  pleasure  or  iiidigiiatioii  the  good 
or  bad  behaviour  of  the  worshippers ;  and  that  we  welcome  with 
groat  joy  our  friends  from  earth  when  they  are  received  into  our 
everlasting  habitations. 

‘  ‘‘  I’arcwell,  my  dear  friend,  farewell ;  but  not  for  ever.  What 
arc  all  the  days  you  have  before  you  on  earth,  but  a  moment?  1  hope 
that  the  grace  which  hath  brought  me  so  early  in  my' existence  to 
heaven,  will  bring  you  all  to  the  same  hap[)y  place,  after  sparing  vou 
Some  time  longer  in  the  lower  world  to  serve  your  generation,  by  His 
will,  and  to  do  more  than  1  had  an  opportunity  to  do  for  exciting 
your  neii:hbour  to  choose  the  path  ot  life.  jMuch  good  may’’  be  done 
by  the  attractive  example,  by  the  prayers,  and,  at  proper  times,  by 
the  religious  converse  of  Christians  engaged  in  this  world. 

hart'well  again,  till  we  meet  never  to  be  separated. — I  am,  your 
Iricud  more  sincerely  than  ever,  John  Lawson.’” 

Hut  we  have  almost  ])reniatui\*ly  advanced  into  what  has  been 
c:ilh‘d  ‘the  gnxsshoppiT  conntry.’^  Hpou  the  death  of  John 
l>io\\n,  ot  Haddington,  in  1 7*^7,  the  Synod  appointed  his  former 
pn|)d  and  ta\onrite,  Mr.  Jjawson,  to  be  his  successor.  The 
Divinity  Hall  wa.s  transferred  from  Haddington  to  Selkirk,  and 
a  most  entertaining  chaiiter  is  that  in  our  book  entitled,  ‘  The 
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(l(*<T^r(‘e  their  advance  to  nuiturity  and  to  S(‘lf-o‘ovcinnu‘nt  in 
tin*  develo|niiont  and  luriuation,  a»s  well  as  in  the  lixity  of  tlieir 
sjdritiial  life. 


II. 

WHAT  1  SAW  IN  ICELAND.* 

IC'EIiAND  has  become  from  year  to  year  the  centre  of  more 
interest  to  travellers  and  naturalists,  and  even  to  that  far 
inferior  order  of  character,  the  tourist.  C^ipitalists  are  taking 
jK»sse.ssion  of  its  shores,  and  forming;  vast  fisheries  there.  And 
even  the  critical  Germans  are  ])iercing  into  the  counti-y,  and 
diseiitaimliiii;  the  myths  and  otln*!*  marvels  of  the  wild  and  weird 
island.  Among  the  travels  published,  Dr.  Henderson’s  still 
sei‘m  tt)  us  the  most  interesting,  jaudiaps  with  the  exce])tioii  of 
SirtJeorge  Mackenzie’s.  We  wonder,  indeed,  that,  with  suine 
additions,  so  valuabh*  a  work  remains  out  of  print,  or,  at  any 
rat(‘,  that  subse<pu‘nt  travellers  do  not  avail  themst'lves  of 
cpiotatiiuis  from  his  book  to  bring  before  the  reader’s  eye  scenes 
more  vividly  described  than  they  seem  to  possess  thej)owerto 
do.  It  is  possible  that  its  very  evident  and  simple  ])iety  may 
('leate  a  prejudice  against  it.  Its  allusions  to  Scripture,  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  Sc*ri|)ture  are  no  doubt  unsavory, 
and,  to  mo.st  readers,  distasteful ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
most  delightful  volumes  of  Arctic  travel  we  have.  We  thought 
so  tw(‘nty-tive  y(‘ars  since,  and  our  o])inion  has  undergone  no 
chaugi*.  J)Ut,  as  wt*  said,  the  world  is  away  to  Iceland  ;  and, 
whih*  J >r.  Dasent  translates  for  us  the  most  anticpie  and  stirring 
sagas,  and  does  his  best  to  set  before  his  readers  the  life  of  the 
anci(‘nt  ages,  when  the  island  was  the  home  of  adventurous 
\ikings  and  warlike  bards,  Mr.  ^letcalfe  sets  off  uj)on  a  tour  to 

•  1.  T/ic  (Irmiian  in  Ireland ;  m\  Xotes  of  Travel  in  that  Island  i/i 
the  Snmmev  of  with  Glances  at  Jeelandie  Folk-Lore  ami 

Saqas.  by  the  Kev.  Frederick  Metcalf,  :\LA.,  FVllow  of  Lincoln 
(. ollege,  ()\ford.  I>ongmaii,  Green,  Longman,  A  Ivoberts.  ISUl. 
2.  Letters  from  lUtfh  Latitudes.  Jly  Lord  Dutrerin.  »7olin  ^Murray.  183S. 
.h  Iceland;  or,  the  Journal  cf  a  llesidencc  in  that  Island  during  th( 
Years  ISll  and  1S15.  I?y  Fd)enezer  Henderson.  181S. 

*1.  Iceland :  Its  Volcanoes,  Geifsers,  and  Glaciers,  by  Charles  S. 

Korl>es,  Commander.  Royal  Navy,  ^lurray.  IStjO. 
o.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  ISOlh  by  William 
.bieksoii  Hooker,  F  .L.b.  A  L.b.  Two  volumes.  Lon'^mans  and 
Murray.  18l:h  " 

C.  The  Story  of  the  Burnt  Xjul.  by  Dr.  Dasent. 
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st‘etho  alxule  of  the  ancient  '  harclv  Norseman/  ‘The  Oxonian 
in  Ic(‘lamr  is  very  pleasant  reading — sketches  of  saga  lore,  little 
4lescriptive  gU^anis  of  Ici'land  scenery  and  Jc<‘land  homes.  It  is 
very  unlike  Dr.  Hendersoi/s  hook  in  one  of  its  characteristics. 
It  has  no  <|niet  ]>ious  emotion  ;  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  a 
rollicking  Oxford  fast  man. 

It  is  desirable  not  only  to  know  ])ersons,  l)ut  places  ;  not  only 
men,  hut  the  earth  ;  hence  vy  determined  to  try  to  run  over 
soim^  spot,  and  to  do  our  hi'.st  to  enable  other  pi'ople  to  s(‘e  it. 
S(»nu‘  will  say,  why  Iceland?  It  would  not  he  a  suflicient 
answer  to  say  that  are  very  fond  of  ices ;  and  when  the 
tast(‘s  are  via  v  strong  that  way,  what  must  it  he  to  wade  })er- 
]»etually  over  mountains  of  them?  \\d)at  is  more  to  the  pur])ose, 
W(‘  hav(‘  always  been  very  fond  of  Iceland.  It  fascinated  our  imagi¬ 
nation  wh(‘n  W(‘  were  hoys;  we  always  caix'd  a  great  d(‘al  more  for 
it  than  \\r  evi‘r  did  for  (Ireece  or  Rome.  Romulus  and  Remus 
always  .s(‘c‘m  to  us  veiy  ])nor  things  by  the  side  of  Odin  or  d'hor  ; 
and  Tlies(‘us  a  vauy  inditferi‘nt  charactiu*  com|>ared  with  Jiacon. 
TIkmi  we  will  hack  the  Eddas  any  day  against  the  Iliad  ;  and  in 
fact,  what  is  Rome  to  us?  and  what  do  we  care  either  for 
Ronu‘  or  (Ireece  ?  Rut  had  it  not  been  for 

‘  The  hardy  Norseman’s  house  of  yore,* 

mdther  we  nor  Rngland  woidd  have  hecai  in  existence  at  all  at  this 
nnuiKMit  ;  and  we  always  said,  if  Ood  gave  us  the  moiuy  and 
th(‘  oj)port unity,  we  would  not  waste  either  in  sentimen¬ 
tality  among  the*  ‘  ish's  of  Ort^ece,'  hut  aim  at  a  higluu’  sort  of 
ganK‘,  and  sei‘  that  wonderful  isle  wlnue  lire  and  frost  contend 
tor  the  masteiT  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  tin*  most 
miraculous  little  spot  on  our  earth.  No  ;  there  is  no  other  may 
he  compared  to  it  for  a  moment.  Look  at  your  map.  There  it 
lies,  in  tlK‘  Atlantic,  on  the  very  contines  of  the  l^)lar  circle;  a 
land  threuvn  up  by  a  volcano ;  a  land,  th(‘  wlndc  of  which 
se(*ms  to  1k‘  i‘ver  grumbling  and  getting  itself  and  other 
])eojde  into  hot  wat(‘r,  because  it  can’t  Inrome  a  volcano ; 
a  ])erp(‘tual  ])u/zle  to  gi'ologists,  who  don’t  know  what  to  make 
ot  that  mysterious  Surturbrand,  which  serves  them  instead  of 
coal,  although  its  very  name  shows  what  tiny  think  of  its  origin: 
Surtur  ((k‘virs)  hvand  (torch) — the  devil’s  torch.  They  get 
their  W(K)d  from  the  ocean  ;  and  they  get  their  .s( ‘a  codtish  from 
their  inland  lakes.  Thtdr  stalactit(?s  are  the  result  of  tire  rather 
than  water  ;  for  there  ice  and  fire  are  on  the  best  terms  with 
each  otluT,  and  their  dark  ducks  swim  about  in  tiu'ir  boiling  hot 
lake.s.  We  don’t  believe  there  is  another  spot  of  (‘arth  when? 
the  wildest  imagination  may  find  itself  so  outstri])j)ed  by  the 
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but  tlien,  if  tliov  are  not  beauties,  they  are  sure-f<)ote(l.  Tiio 
procession  we  made  in  our  journey  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  band  of  tinkers — with  our  baggage,  and  even  ourselves,  we 
mad(‘  a  pretty  large  cavalcade — yet  we  gratitied  our  sidf-esteem  by 
tliiidving  that  we  n'sembled  an  Oriental  caravan.  All  the  horses 
are  usually  tied  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  the  last  brute 
breaks  the  rein  ;  thus,  if  the  guides  are  careless,  why  you  may 
proceed  a  mile  or  two  Indore  it  is  discovered  that  half  the  caval- 
ca(K‘  is  missing — not  so  wise  as  the  Arab  who  tiistens  a  bell  to 
the  last  camel  in  his  caravan. 

We  reached  the  ])lain  of  the  Thinf/valla  across  a  ])laiu 
entirely  covered  with  lava.  We  looked  over  the  whole  ))laiu 
around  us  ;  and  behind  and  before,  nothing  could  lu'  seen  but 
sheets  of  lava.  We  came  to  the  brink  of  a  frightful  crater,  called 
the  Al man  na</la.  We  lH‘gan  to  des])air  ;  we  thought  we  were 
nearly  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  now  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  this  horrid  gorge  ;  the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  the 
scene  only  distressed  us  in  the  fear  of  our  future  lengthy  journey. 
The  tissun^  or  gap  could  not  in  some  ]>laces  be  less  than  a 
hundri'd  or  eighty  feet  deep,  and  lu'arly  three  miles  in  huigth  ; 
but  we  had  to  advance,  and  when  W(‘  arrived  at  the  bottom,  we 
found  ourselves,  with  considc'rable  ease,  entering  a  vast,  spacious 
grc'en  valley  ;  it  was  the  spot  of  the  famous  court  of  Icidand. 
Yes,  this  was  the  judgment  hall  of  the  ancient  times  ;  hen*, 
amidst  scenery  the  wildest  and  most  horritic,  they  held  tlu'ir 
councils,  maintaining  the  terrors  of  a  law  by  no  means  merciful, 
amidst  the  overwhelming  grandeurs  and  majesties  of  nature.  It 
was  a  spot  ‘  of  singular  wildu(‘ss  and  (h^vastation,  on  ev(*ry  side 
the  effects  of  most  tn'inendous  convidsiou  and  disorder,  while 
nature  sh'eps  now  in  death-like  silence  amidst  the  horrors  she 
has  formed.’  This  was  the  ])lace  where  were  recited  all  the 
ancient  sagas.  lleie  the  national  faith  was  chang(‘d,  CMiris- 
tianity  was  acknowledged,  and  heathenism  was  overtunu'd.  We 
all  n'lnember  the  well  known  instance  of  the  ]>ublication  and 
rece]>tion  of  Christianity  in  our  own  country;  so  here,  while  the 
heatlu*!!  and  those  opposed  to  Christianity  were  arguing  against 
its  introduction,  in  all  tlu?  ardour  of  dispute,  a  messc^nger  came 
running  in  to  say  that  subt(*rranean  tire  had  broken  out  in  the 
district  of  Olfas  ;  the  High  Priest  Thorrdr  exclaimed,  ‘Can  it  bo 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  godsshoidd  be  angry  at  such  speeches.’ 
Thi*n  Saorri  Sodi  n^plied,  ‘  Were  the  gods  angry  then  at  the 
[>erit)d  when  this  very  earth  on  which  we  stand  was  burning?’ 
The  torce  of  the  argument  wjis  admitted,  and  an  act  for  the 
abolition  of  ])\ddic  acts  of  idolatry  was  ]),‘iss(Ml.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  a  cold  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  was  very 
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much  in  tlio  way  of  a  coinpromiso.  The  exposure  ot  infants,  and 
i‘atini(  horserii‘sli,  were  te  he  ]>erniitte(l ;  na\%  more,  i  lior  and 
Kreva  mi^ht  hi*  sacrificed  to,  hut  not  puhliclv.  i\Ioieo\er,  a 
1^00(1  manvwen*  r(‘adv'to  Ik*  ha])tized,hut  sti])ulat(‘d  t()i  wan u water. 
This  little  prejudice  was  humoured  ;  can  we  w'onder  at  it  in  such 
a  cold  c<mntrv  Si>  well  ]>rovided  with  hot  s])rin<rs  ?  We  passed  the 
spot  where  manv  an  imha])py  w'oman,  tor  infanticule,  at  a  later 
pt'i'iod,  was  mei'cilesslv’  hound  in  a  saclc  and  consioued  to  the 
lake  \  whi‘re  culprits  w’ere  hi*h(.*ad(*d,  and  many  a  miseicd)le  old 
cri*atuii‘  was  hurnt  for  witchcraft  ;  remove  a  little  of  the  earth 
and  you  find  ph‘nty  of  hurnt  Ixnies.  But  we  waTO  im])atient  to 
oct  on  to  tin*  f/c In  a  kingdom  ot  w'ondeitul  wondeis, 
tlH‘S(‘  perhaps  arc*  the*  most  won(h*rtul.  There  is  nothing  tame  in 
Iceland  ;  all  is  vast  and  magnitic*ent.  To  he  sure,  the  givat  gvyser 
<h>es  not  sc‘(‘m  t(»  he  what  he  was.  Time  was  when  he  cast  up 
his  V(duinc\s  of  hot  water  to  a  he  ight  of  thive  hundred  tc‘(*t,  lately 
h(‘  has  dwindlc‘<l  (hovn  to  a  hundred  and  titty — to  a  hundred; 
iKU*  was  th(*  distance  from  the*  Thingvalla  more  than  an  a])pre- 
ciahlc*  numher  of  milc's.  Jt  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when, 
turning  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  we  vsaw'  from  the  rising  and 
convolving  clouds  of  va])our  that  we  were  near  to  one  of  the 
in(>st  magnitic(‘nt  scc‘n(‘s  in  nature.  The  plain  was  covered  with 
these  hot  s]>rings,  and  one  vast  hasin  w'o  saw"  was  tilled  with 
lK‘autiful  pt‘llucid  hot  water.  We  had  an  o]>])ortunity  ot  looking 
at  tin*  wondc*rfnl  fountain,  wonderful  even  in  stillnc'ss  ;  hut  the 
(dd  fc*llow  is  singularly  capricious,  and  as  just  before  wo  arrived 
hi*  had  c*x]>endc‘d  his  rage*,  wc*  calculated  on  waiting  for  some 
time*,  pe'rhaps  days,  before  we*  might  be  able  to  receive  the*  grati* 
tication  of  his  wrath.  We  therefore  ])roce‘eded  to  pitch  our  tents— 
night  was  coming  on,  and  houses  are  not  yilentiful  in  Iceland; 
he  who  travels  must  do  as  the*  snails  do,  he  must  carry  his  house 
with  him.  P(*rlia])s  it  may  occur  to  most  of  my  readers  that  this 
is  scare*e*ly  a  e'omfortable*  mode  of  travelling,  nor  so  ])le*asant  as 
the*  .same*  me*thoel  in  the*  hiirning  elc'serts  of  Asia.  There  is  a 
e*hange*  .some*t inie's  freun  the*  tent  te)  the  edel  (*hurch.  Not  treated 
with  too  gre‘at  re‘verence,  the  old  plain  buileling  is  frequently  the 
inn  of  the  trave‘lle*r,  as  it  was  emrs  ;  and  as  usually  the  first  ohje^ct 
w'hie'h  me*ets  the  eye  is  the  ceettin  eef  the  present  living  minister, 
suspenele'el  aiiel  waiting  tor  oevupation,  it  ])reMluces  any  feelings 
rathe*r  than  ple*asant  e)ne*.s.  Eve*n  in  travelling  toe),  we  ceune 
upon  house's  in  a  .strange  w’ay.  It  is  ])e)ssible  to  climl),  as  senne 
have*  elone*  een  hor.se*-hack,  te)  the*  re)e)f  e)f  the  house,  anel  not  te> 
know'  whe*re'  ye)U  are,  till,  e)n  e'xamination,  we  find  the  he)r.se's  he)ofs 
in  the  e'himne'v.  A  hear  was  no  wiser,  Ceunmaneler  Forbes  tells 
us,  than  to  w’alk  up,  and  to  tall  down  the  chimnev.  Poor  Bruin! 
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Ni<jld  in  the  Icelandic  Desert. 

l.e  was  causl.t  an.l  kille.!,  a.al  as  tl.o  ,aa.,.le  eat 

r;e  lie  the  onlv  kina  of  fuel,  is  so.netnnes 

:  , ,  i 'l.  nil  will  not  l.nrn.  An.l  perhaps  yon  can  cneen  e  tew 
;  is  !n!>ve  nncon.fortahle  than  these  tents  the  ram  rnslnng 
;i.,vn  in  torn.nts,  the  win,!  howling  as  .1  al  he 
li.'lan.lic  tradition  were  broke  loose,  peihaj.s  a  .listanei.  .  y 

•lii’fro.n  any  tarn.,  an.l  n..  p..ssihility  ot  any  hre  this  t.n  a 
first  ni.dit’s  en'.-ainpin.mt  .l..es  not  s.-eni  invitings  an.n\e  c..nttss 

. Bills  ,u,',  s„„l  ...  .I"-  ,*'f  l;;J 

wh.>  left  c.nnf.ntahle  Kngh.sh  hresi.les  and  came  a 
huntino  wer.'  at  best  a  kin.l  ..f  ass.  Ib.wever,  a  spintdamp  so..n 
'lei.l.-  -ri'.ii.  ..f  tine  black  ctfee ;  and  after  the  hrst  night  ..r  tno 

the  .lisc..nif..rts  vanish.sl  before  the  gradual  acehmatisati..n  an.l 
wearin..ss.  an.l  tlum  night  cnics  .l..wn,  ann.lst 
as  nowheiv  els.-,  with  v.-ry  w.in.lerfnl  m.pr.-s.siv.-ness.  Ih.  ic  isnot 
an  inch  ..f  Knglish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Irish  gr.nm.l  where  a  ii  an 
may  be  s..  l..n.-ly  ;  the  mountains  by  night  ann.lst  the  .suii.m  i. 
ii,..‘  bla.-kncss  ar.-  like  ‘  sirnw  m  Salim.n,  their  simw-whit.- 
c.r;-sts  beaming  in  th.-  won.lerfnl  m....nlight;  an.l  wh.-n  the 
snrturbVan.l  will  burn,  then  the  glorious  camp  hre  lights  n|. 
the  smr.nm.ling  sc.-nery,  an.l  brings  into  imi.alpabihty  an.l 
my.stery  all  thing's  aronn.l,  an.l  the  weariness  too  :  im  .ir.-mns 
there.  '  Alt.igether,  we  yery  much  .piestion  whether  a  night  in 
a  tent  in  the  Icelan.lic  desert  is  not  preferable  to  a  night  m  the 

desert  of  Cairo.  a  ,  .  ir  , 

l!nt  what  is  that  ?  We  starte.l  t.>  .mr  ieet  at  a  rnml.hng 

b.'n.-ath  us,  s..nn.ling  like  the  throb  of  an  earth.piake.  NVe 
rushe.l  t.i  the  ilo.ir  ..f  .mrtent — but  all  was  still  as  yet,  save  the 
yaiLirising  fast  y.mng  geysers  ..ver  the  ])laiu.  Jhit  at  last  it  came. 
Di.l  yon  ey.-r  stan.l  bcl.ire  that  curious  w  in.low,  m  the  Stran.l,  m 
L..n.i.m,  an.l  n..ti.,-o  tlmse  cylin.lrical  jets  .if  water  thmwmg  up 
balls  an.l  catching  them  again  t  s.i,  in  one  vast  cyhn.ter,  .it  .nm 
hnn.lred  feet,  .surronm led  by  immense  yohimes  ot  yaiiour  ami 
clou.ly  spray— so  were  the  waters  of  the  great  geyser,  boding 
hot  ‘From  the  .lescen.ling  s]iray  the  spectator  may  be  easily 
sr-ai.le.l,  unless  he  is  yery  careful.  Stones,  vast  .st.ines,  thrown 
into  the  geyser,  or  into  the  crat.-r,  were  thrown  ui>  and  het.l 
aloft  for  four  or  hve  minutes.  Still  how  w.iu.lerful  seenie.l  the 
eruption  of  Stroke  an.l  this  geyser’  ll.ickets  ..f  water,  l...ilmg 
np,  iiresente.l  a  .scene  .if  the  mo.st  maryellous  tascmation.  It 
y.m  coul.l  conceive  some  .if  those  e.xhibitions  .if  tireworks  m  the 
Surrey  (lar.lens,  remiive.l  fr.im  meanness  to  majesty— water  in¬ 
stead ‘of  tire — in  the  mi.lst  of  a  hlack  bleak  desert,  in.steail  ot  a 
crowded  city,  it  might  convey  some  idea  to  you.  This  is  one  ot 
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liiid  passed  before — it  Wtos  ruin  indeed.  It  was  an  ‘abomination 
of  desolation.'  As  one  said,  the  demon  (>f  misrule  and  upside- 
downism  seemed  everywhere  triumj^hant.  Wrecks  of  fractured 
lava — (piaij^mires  of  melted  ^lue.  The  scene  made  one’s  flesh 
creep,  and  tt‘eth  and  ton^uu*  to  chatter.  This  is  desolation  !  On 
one  si(h‘  we  saw  regions  of  ever-iluring  ice — on  the  other  clouds 
of  smoke  from  magaziiu^s  of  tire,  when*  the  geysers  were  playing 
forth  thin  vapours.  Sometimes  the  fog  svve])t  over  our  whole 
path — Jind  then  again  the  fog  cleared  away  ;  and,  even  in  the 
desert,  what  scenery  we  had — what  clouds  of  pomp  and  sj)len- 
dour — zigzag  streaks  of  ruddy  gold,  shooting  athwart  the  dappled 
flakes  of  opaline  pink  :  then  those  snow-kings  wore  a  crown  of 
rubic‘s.  Oh  I  we  said,  to  spi'iid  some*  days  in  thost*  ice-built 
courts!  Tlu*  sunst‘ts  wt're  glorious — tin*  nights  wt‘re  most  beau- 
t(*ous.  At  last,  we  left  the  region  ‘  where  all  life  dies,  (h‘ath 
liv(‘s,  aiul  nature  breeds  perverse — all  monstrous — all  j)rodigious 
tilings.’ 

Passing  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  our  companion  made 
a  sudden  st<»])  and  pointed  to  a  houst;  in  the  distance,  at  the 
entrance  of  tlie  vall(‘y  of  Oxmulal.  ‘  ’I’hat,’  said  he,  ‘  was  the 
resid(‘nc(*  of  Thoda.ron  Sira.'  »lolm  ’riiorlaxon  was  the  greatest 
p<>et  Ic(‘land,  in  th(*se  mod(*rn  days,  has  produced.  He  trans- 
lat(*d  Milton,  and  wrote  hinis(‘lf  some  noble  odes.  He  was  the 
minister  of  ( )xnadal.  Tliere  hi*  minist(*red  for  many  years  for  the 
annual  stip(‘nd  of  a  sum  r(‘present(‘d  to  us  by  5s.  Hi*  also 
translat(*d  Klopstock’s  ‘Messiah.’  He  was  a  fine  English,  (lerinan, 
and  Danish  scholar;  a  circumstance  not  extraordinary.  The 
books  of  tin*  ])arish  ministers  are  very  few,  but  tlieir  learning  is 
usually  considerable — ]H*rhaps  because  their  books  are  few.  Mr. 
J\let<‘alfe  gives  a  very  entertaining  ]M)rtrait  of  an  Icelandic  scholar, 
and  tin*  portrait  is  tv])ical,  and  n'presents  many  such  who  may 
be  found  in  every  Jc(*landic  neighbourhood  : — 

‘  In  this  humble  abode  dwelt  one  of  those  men  who  are  to  be  found 
only  in  Iceland.  Thorsten  Thorstensen,  a  tall,  gaunt,  grey-haired 
man,  liis  cheeks  arabes({ued  by  the  cares  and  hardsliips  of  three  score 
winters,  was  mending  a  fishing-net  outside  his  dwelling.  Upon  being 
informed  by  Snorri,  that  the  English  jiriest  had  come  to  see  his 
library,  he  conducted  us  with  great  readiness  into  a  narrow  chandler  ; 
the  receptacle  of  much  learning  and — more  dirt.  Here  were  piled  in 
utter  confusion  several  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  Thorsten  is 
the  son  of  a  student,  and  grandson  of  a  clergyman,  and  himself  a 
great  reader,  book-collector,  and  transcriber.  Wherever  a  leaf  was 
missing  from  a  printed  volume,  I  found  its  place  supplied  by  a  pen 
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it  i.  M't'iifc  i;  "7  '“7  '  «* 

J.,.,.  th.  „,a  „,,„a  arK:'';,la 

ri.i  "E:  "n™.' ;;  ”  “'‘‘''“"swm-,  i«h.w™, 

,M.  SknrH  SkIn.TJl  .  printed:  entitled  ‘ JWthl 

•l'vellers"i„  tlie  e  m  ;  be  I 

Cliristianite.  How^Ieit  a  mvs  rf  '“‘o 

(Iravanis  three  iiitdits  ninn'iii.r  .•  a„,i  ”  ' ‘  l'“'frm;r  over 

sjslit,  ujaiii  bein^r  eonanlted’’ lln‘reoii*^Lid  *!r't. 

of  reli«Moii  •  and  how  'ill  /  ]  1  a  coiniiiff 

(’liristiane,  .save  and  e^',,  he  i  r 

AVh«Teu|)(.ii  the  eonverts  ti.inhl  H temple, 

«tn'ie.  If.v  the  bve,  1  lannnt  1  e.r  l.sf  ’  ^  "■.‘>"'1  ='“'1 

been  .seen,  since  the  Itoniish  m-L  t  i  '  '".'’pterions  lieht  has 

So  the  i.ortents  are  not  ene..nr.aei,e/f',7tT/en|“ 

has  nnmiiaeed  out  of  I  he  i  i  I'leantiino,  J  horsten 

of  the  donsb..k,  H  h  ok^n.”:*  'vritten  cop  , 

of  Norway  to  leelanr  il'* "Jt^rt  , 

seri|)ts,  the  itajier  was  very  brown.  This  l*'T  "f  ' 

winch  was  a  ilecoction  of  u  ill  *s  *•  ^  told,  to  the  ink, 

and  briolit  at  lirst,  dried  very  sh  lhif^*'^'^'’’  thouel,  black 

“I'ove  tint  to  the  paper  Tl.  s  ,  r  1  "/ 

linn  that  it  was  “  ebbrnininel  ”  at  ie  ^  !?  "ho  assure! 

illustrated  .—  '"‘“dred  years  old.  .t 

111  Copenlmoen.  ^  seen  at  the  Museum 

I'it  out  of  ono’of  uI1^^7al,^a8*'Ttlm‘stT^^^^^  to  us  a  J 

"  hether  your  metnorv  reallv  is  so  e ,  .*)  'V*  satisfy  himself,  I 

sten  seeumd  to  have  biroiue  ,,nite7ll‘^n '®  '*  !®'”  J 

Illation,  the  inoinent  he  eot  amoinT  l  ;  '  oH  life  and  aui-  j| 

.'lassie  mytholoey,  who  aem'iireil  Ijooks,  like  that  giant  of  the  fl 

moment  he  touched  his  mother  earth  "^nis  i  r 

and  Ins  eye  lit  np  with  a  new  lustre  i  t  "“*^*od  face  was  tluslied,  | 
conscious  pri.le  iln.l  h.unibt;  mived-St  I 

b\  the  horns  and  removed  ii,  .l,„  _ _ ‘'e.  !*  “  *^*'11  't  must  be  taken  A 


l>v  the  horns  miir;  ,  :  :  -^  ITle  b  ^ke; 

th.'i.  -’  hemsk.Hl.  ‘M'Voni  tf^cttitao  if  ‘o  be 

murdered  ’  holding  the  book  in  ine  "  ''cre  he  is 


bit  ot^Xiala,--  said  “■«  ^mie'  result.' "‘iknd 

rapid  pace.  In  short,  he  was'not  reciter  at  the  same 

1C  only  saga  he  did  not  profess  to  r  ^  P^j^^d.  Tlie  Jjandnania  was 

protcs  to  remember:  and  no  ^vonder,  for  it 
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contains  some  three  thousand  names  of  persons,  and  fourteen  luinilred 
names  of  places,  and  is  often  merely  a  dry  catalop^ue.  This  was  all 
very  remarkable;  but  Snorri  informed  me  that  he  is  not  the  only 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  gifted  with  these  extraordinary  powers  of 
memory.* 

The  hunmn  life  in  this  strange,  wild  ivslaiul,  is  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  deseri])tion  ;  hut  it  is  also  singularly  romantic  and 
heautiful.  IleadtTs  and  lovers  of  Shaks]>(‘are  s  ‘  Tem]K‘st,’ you 
nuLdit  find  it  all  rather  r(‘alised  there  than  in  the  famed  Ber- 
noHtihes.  Rely  u])on  it  that  every  house  has  its  ancient  and 
fish-like  smell — you  may,  we  fear,  see  some  creatures  not  unlike 
a  (*alihan  ;  while  the  ])rincely  rros]H‘ro  seems  Inue  to  wave  his 
wand  and  extort  fi-om  nature  her  woinhu's.  Here  is  more  than 
tlu‘  tricksy  Ariel ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  in  some  eav(‘s, 
tlu‘ wild  w'hisjKU's  clmnting,  'Come  unto  these  yellow'  sands/ 
Mon*  than  thus,  tlu^  isle  is  full  of  nois(‘s.  Rut  1  shall  Ik*  giving 
altog(‘ther  too  romantic  a  concejdion  of  things. 

It  is  dithcult  to  givi*  a  right  conce])tion  of  the  Icelarnh'r’s 
home.  You  might  think  it  a  most  cliei*rh‘ss,  wretched  ])lae(*. 
Iceland  is  ]>oor  c(nn])ared  to  Ireland  ;  hut  ic(*land  knows  nothing 
of  tin*  mis(‘rv  of  tin*  Irish  huh 


Ther(‘  an*  few  villages,  as  we  should  r(*gard  them — houses 
grouped  togctht*r.  Fre<pn‘ntly  si‘veral  t‘amili(*s  may  Ik*  fouinl  in 
oin*  farm.  The  ton  is  can'fully  walhKl  round  with  blocks  of  lava, 
and  within  this  (*nclosun‘,  in  the  winter,  are  all  the  human  and 


other  c]*eafur(*s.  TlK‘re  is  a  brisk  tire,  hut  this  gives  the.  princi¬ 
pal  light  to  the  house.  Tln'n*  is  a  <pieer  mixture  of  scytln's  and 
saddl(‘s,  dric'd  C(k1s’  heads  and  the  sidi*  oi  C(dt,  whicii  is  said  to 


taste  lik(‘  vi‘al.  ()v<‘rln*ad — stori's  of  moss  and  ang<*lica,  eotfei^ 
and  sugar-candy,  old  clothes  and  spinning-jennies,  tishing  n(‘ts 
and  cradh's — in  the  om*  a  litt(‘r  of  kitt<*ns,  and  in  the  other  tin* 


hojK*  of  tin*  family — strings  of  wet  st<K*kings,  and  <b»gs  at  (‘va*ry 
st(‘p.  Cp  the  ladd(‘r  is  the  dormitoiy,  running  the  whoh^  length 
of  the  hous(* — tin*  entire*  estahlishm(‘nt  sle(*ping  tog(‘ther,  and 
any  other  strangers  that  tnay  dro])  in.  Compared  with  our  no¬ 
tions  of  comfort,  it  looks  verv  wr(*tclK‘d.  During  tin*  long  winter 
tin*  care*  of  the*  ivittle*  anel  theshee*p,  which  are  k(*pt  in  theHiouse^ 
doju'inls  on  the  mon.  During  this  se*ason  tlu'v  neve*r  got  he*yond 
tin*  ])arish  chure*h  ;  hut  tln*y  selelom  fail  there*  if  it  1m*  possible  to 
att(*nd.  Then  the‘re  are*  fa.hrie*ators  in  iron, and  in  cop])or  and  wo(m1. 


in*e*e‘ssarv.  Some*  of  the^  me*n  are  W(nnl«*rfully  e'xpe*rt  as  silve*r- 
sinitlus.  Thoy  prej)are  hide*s  for  s}nH*s,  and  n>pe*s  of  Ijair  or  wool. 
rin*n  e*onn*s  the*  Ice*landic  ccc?#  / All  peo])leM*an  re*a<l  in  le*elanel. 
d'ln*i*e  is  an  univ(*rsal  spirit  of  inte*llige‘nce*.  ddn'V  are;  also,  pe*rhaj>s, 
the  finest  calignijdii.sts,  or  writers,  in  Euro|K*.  Their  writing  is 
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really  often  as  fine  as  copperplate.  As  the  night  sets  in,  in  every 
farm,  in  the  winti‘r,  between  three  and  lour  in  the  evening,  the 
lamp  is  trimmed  and  hungup,  and  all  the  members  ol  the  lamily 
takt*  their  places,  while  one  is  selected  Irom  the  rest  who  ix'acb 
aloud  to  all.  Do  you  ask  what  they  read  by  that  Icelandic 
lamp?  Why,  let  us  tell  you,  that  the  veneration  for  the  sacred 
Si'riptures  is  perhaj)S  greater  in  Iceland  than  in  any  other  country 
iii  Kurope.  The  Bible  is  the  companion  of  the  Icelander’s 
lamp ;  and,  indeed,  Iceland  does  illustrate  how  the  Bible 
))osst‘sses  the  power  to  make  life  tolerable,  and  even  charming, 
in  tht*  most  adverse,  not  to  sav  even  wretched  circumstances. 
It  is  ijften  not  till  near  midnight  that  the  sacred  readings 
begin.  They  read  the  Psalms,  they  sing — the  whole  family 
joining  in  dev'otions.  So  the  nioniiwj  devotions  are  pertornicd 
i)y  the  lam]).  Whiai  the  Icelander  awakes  he  salutes  no  person 
till  h(‘  has  saluted  (iod.  He  usually  hastens  to  the  door,  adores 
th(*n‘  the  author  of  his  being;  then  steps  to  the  house  and  says 
to  th(‘  family,  ‘God  grant  you  a  good  day.’ 

Jiiit  Jceland  is  the  land  of  poetry — it  is  the  land  of  SiHfasmA. 
Kdtlati ;  and  with  these  the  winter  hours  are  wihal  away.  All 
the  stories  told  by  Grimm — all  those  so  industriously  collected 
by  DasiMit,  have  been  recadved  there  from  age  to  age  ;  and  are 
received  there  still.  Histories  and  mythologies,  to  recite  which 
W4)uld  seem  to  stump  any  Englishman  learned,  are  the  familiar 
talk  by  the  Icelandic  lain]) — the  stories  of  Asmundr,  the  stories  of 
Si'umundr,  and  of'  Thor.  Then  there  are  those  who  recite,  and 
tln'v  never  become  wearv  of  reciting  or  hearing  recited,  the 
rhythmic  siigas.  This  is  an  untrodden  field  of  literature 
almost  with  us — those  alliterative  chants,  in  themselves  a 
rough  and  ruggt‘d  music,  in  which  the  old  Sea-kings  still  live. 

Jjord  Dutl(‘  rin’s  translation  of  Hacon  will  be  known  to  our 
readers.  We  quote  it,  for  it  vividly  presents  the  Icelandic 


saga  : 


KING  TIACON  S  LAST  BATTLE. 


I. 

‘  All  was  over:  day  was  ending 
As  the  foenian  turned  and  lied. 

Olooniv  red 

(bowed  the  angry  sun  descending  ; 

Idle  round  llacon’s  dying  bed. 

Tears  and  songs  of  triumph  blending, 

Told  how  fast  the  conqueror  bled. 

II. 

Ivaise  me,  said  the  King.  AVe  raised  him — 
^"ot  to  ease  his  desperate  pain  ; 
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That  were  vain ! 

“  Strong;  our  foe  was — but  wc  faced  him  : 
Show  me  that  red  Held  again.’* 

Then,  with  reverent  hands,  wo  placed  him 
High  above  the  bloody  plain. 

III. 

‘  Silent  gazed  he;  mute  we  vaited, 
Kneeling  round— a  faithful  few, 

Staunch  and  true, — 

AVliilst  above,  with  thunder  freighted, 
AVild  the  boiateroua  north  wind  blew. 

And  the  carrion-bird,  unsated, 

Ou  slant  wing  around  us  Hew. 

IV. 

‘  Sudden,  on  our  startled  hearing, 

I’ame  the  low-breathed,  steru  command — 
“  Lo  !  ye  stand  P 

Linger  not,  tlie  night  is  nearing  ; 

Hear  me  downwards  to  the  strand, 

AVhere  my  ships  are  iilly  steering 
Oil'  and  on,  in  sight  of  land.” 

v. 

*  Every  whisj)ered  word  obeying. 

Swift  we  bore  him  down  the  steep, 

<  >’er  tlie  deep, 

I ’P  the  tall  ship’s  side,  low  swaying 
To  the  storm-wind’s  powerful  sweep. 

And — his  dead  coin])aniona  laying 
Kound  him, — w  e  had  time  to  weep. 

VI. 

‘  But  the  King  said — “  Peace  I  bring  hither 
Spoil  and  weapons — battle-strown, 

Alake  no  moan ; 

Leave  me  and  my  dead  together. 

Light  my  torch,  and  then — begone.” 

But  w  e  murmured,  each  to  other, 

“  Can  w  e  leave  him  thus  alone  P  ” 

VII. 

‘  Angrily  the  King  replieth  ; 

Flash  the  awful  eyes  again, 

AVith  disdain — 

“  Call  him  not  atone  who  lieth 
Low’  amidst  such  noble  slain  ; 

Call  him  not  alone  who  dieth 
Side  by  aide  w  ith  gallant  men.” 

VIII. 

*  Slowly,  sadly,  we  departed : 

Beached  again  that  uesoUte  shore, 
Kevermore 

Trod  by  him,  the  brave  true-hearted — 
Dying  in  that  dark  ship’s  core  ! 

Sadder  keel  from  land  ne’er  jiarted, 

^Nobler  freight  none  ever  bore  I 
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IX. 

*  There  we  linj^ered,  seaward  ^razin", 
AVatehinfj  oVr  that  liviu^r  tomb, 
Through  the  ^loom — 

(iloom  !  \^hich  awful  light  is  chasing— 
]llood-red  flames  the  surge  illuine  ! 

Lo!  King  llaeon’s  ship  is  blazing  ; 

’Tis  the  hero’s  self-sought  doom. 

X. 

*  "Right  before  the  wild  wind  driving, 
Madly  plunging — stung  by  lire — 

No  help  nigli  her — 

Lo!  the  ship  has  ceased  her  striving  ! 
Mount  the  red  flames  higher — higher! 
Till  -on  ocean’s  verge  arriving, 
iSudden  sinks  the  Viking’s  pyre — 
Hacon’s  gone !  ’ 


It  would  Ik*  too  inucli  to  exjioct  thoni  not  to  Lo 
nniiilst  such  so(‘n(‘iy,  Lolonging  to  snoli  a  race  ;  and  tiny  ^vill 
talk  to  you  voiy  on‘dulously  of  things  wliich  niiglit  liavo  been.  * 
'fliov  havo  a  straugo  familiarity  with  Lojists  ;  s(‘als  th(‘y  call 
King  Pharaoh’s  |H‘o]»h‘,  who  W(‘ro  drowned  in  the  ILmI  Sea: 
tiny  still  form  a  human  community  at  the  Lottom  of  the  ocean, 
only  th(‘ir  out(‘r  man  is  disguised  Ly  those  wrajirascal  seal-skiiis.  * 
( )ucc  a  year  tiny  cast  them,  and  romp  ahout  like  sailors  aftera 
long  voyagi*  ;  and  if  you  can  surjnise  them,  and  cany  otf  a  skin, 
lln*  owin‘r  of  it  continues  man  or  woman  for  the  tc'rm  of  his  or 
In*!'  natural  litc.  Onct*  on  a  time  a  ])easant  saw  lots  of  tiieiiiat 
their  n‘Vt‘ls,  and  si‘cur(‘d  the  skin  of  a  charming  young  lady,  ainl  j 
lie  maile  her  his  wife.  They  had  two  children — liviMl  ha])pily. 
Tin*  skin  he  kept  in  his  strong  box  and  always  carried  the  k(‘y  in  lii> 
pocket  ;  l)\it  oin*  (’hristiuas  day  lie  ])ut  on  Ids  Lest  clothes  aid 
went  out  ;  his  wife  stojiped  at  home  ;  he  had  left  the  key  in  lii^ 
pocket  ;  win'll  In*  retunn'd  he  found  the  ch(*st  opc'U,  the  briile 
goin*  ;  sin*  nevt'r  cann*  again  ;  only  a  iK'autiful  seal  used  to  ^ 
swim  iK'ar  tin*  shon*,  and  Lring  the  children  ])(‘ar]s.  *' 

Tin*  ravi'u  is  anotln*!'  of  these  weird  creatures.  The  farnu't 
Sklih‘rs((nll n  :  all  its  inhahitants  lived  in  sin,  and  forigot  (nul ;  all 
(*xcept  a  g(*nth*  girl,  the  Lest  and  gentlest ;  she  never  ihouglit  ot 
hers(‘lt,  hut  ot  doing  good  to  others,  among  the  rt*st  a  eorcy/,'vli" 
had  his  in*st  clo.se  at  hand,  fine  Sunday,  farmer  and  men  were  at 
W(.rk.  tin*  raven  cann*,  hop]n‘d  several  paces  Lefore  the  girl ;  she 
tolIo\v(‘d  ;  just  then  down  thundered  the  rock,  and  overwhelimd 
tin*  farm  and  all  its  ungodly  inhahitants;  all  exc(*pt  t lie  girl: 
the  raven  savi'd  her  ;  destruction  could  not  come  nigh  her.  But 
we  should  think  this  raven  song  more  in  keeping: — 


The  Haven  Soufj, 


*  Hark  !  the  raven  at  the  lattice 

Croaketh,  hark  !  so  drearily, 

“  From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel 
Just  a  morsel  give  to  me.” 

*  Answers  good-man  wrathfully, 

“  lienee  avaunt !  you  rascal  daw, 

Scant  of  grace  and  ugly  are  yc, 

JCvil  bird  of  crooked  claw. 

‘  Stay  a  moment  I  hast  thou  any 
News  to  tell  me,  tell  it  (juick.” 

“  From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel, 

.1  list  a  morsel  let  me  pick. 

‘  Early  on  the  fells  this  morning, 

Early  T  was  on  the  leas, 

Spied  a  lamb  half-dead  and  frozen, 

Resting  faintly  on  its  knees. 

‘  “Joyous  sight  it  was  to  look  at. 

Such  a  dainty  meal  in  store ! 

From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel. 

Just  a  morsel  give  ;  no  more : 

‘  “  In  its  side  a  hole  so  deftly 

^fo  the  heart  with  bill  I  tore, 

Straight  the  feeble  knees  ’gan  failing. 

Sank  the  lambkin  in  its  gore.” 

‘  “  Haven  croaking  at  the  lattice. 

Live  you  shan’t  an  instant  longer ; 

Horrid,  greedy,  loathly  raven. 

Cursed  be  your  cruel  hunger.” 

‘  Scythe-shaft  seizing,  from  the  cottage, 

Out  the  good-man  runs  amain. 

Smites  to  death  the  ugly  raven 
Croaking  at  the  window  pane.* 

Such  Jir(‘  tbo  IcidaiidcTS — their  traditions,  tlieir  ways.  Even 
among  the  peasants  are  tliosi*  who  are  famous  scholars — men 
expert  in  many  languages  and  in  many  thouglits.  Some  of 
tludr  ways  may  not  seem  of  the  eh'ancst ;  and  altliough 
they  are  very  fond  of  kissing  strangiu’s,  it  is  a  severe  ordeal, 
and  from  all  wonuMi  to  he  shunned,  with  every  feeling  of  res])ect. 
Mr.  Hooker  very  ungallantly  says  : — 

‘  llcfore  going  out  of  the  house  I  was  anxious  to  make  some  trifling 
present  to  the  mistress  of  it,  a  little,  dirty,  ugly,  old  woman,  by  no 
means  free  from  cutaneous  diseases.  I  presented  to  her  a  snufl-box  ; 
but  her  modesty  would  at  first  only  allow’  her  to  suppose  that  I  meant 
the  contents  of  it  for  her.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  was  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  box,  also,  was  to  be  included  in  the  gift,  I  had  the 
mortification  to  find  myself,  before  1  was  aware  of  it,  in  the  em¬ 
braces  of  this  grateful  old  lady,  from  which  I  extricated  myself  with 
all  possible  haste,  and  performed  a  most  copious  ablution  at  the 
nearest  stream.’ 

FEBRUARY. — VOL,  II.  K 
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Snutf-iid’i t}*f  is  prod ii^ic his.  It  is,  perliaps,  one  ot  the  most 
dis;i<^rt‘eal»le  features  among  tlie  generality  ot  Icelanders,  hoth 
moll  and  women,  that  tlieir  nostrils  are  always  (*overed  with 
tho  precious  dust  ;  no  wonder,  for  their  mode  of  taking  it  is 
to  h<*Id  tlie  h(*ad  hack,  insert  into  one  of  tlie  nostrils  the  month 
of  the  hox  :  thus,  hy  two  or  three  gentle  shakes,  a  sutfieient 
(juautity  is  admitted  into  the  nose  to  ])roduco  the  desired  (‘fleet. 
In  the  higher  eireh's,  living  is  j)l(‘asant.  A  favourite  dish  is  sago, 
elarot  and  raisins;  this  is  their  soup.  \  (‘ly  ])o])tdar,  also,  au' 
watlles,  or  ]»aneakes;  and  to  do  them  honour,  wak(‘n  them  at 
what  tiun*  vou  may  iu  tlu‘  night,  for  shelter  or  for  hel]i,  there  is 
over  a  hearty  weleomi*  ;  th(‘  (‘verlasting  coffee  is  always  ix'ady,  or 
a  howl  of  skitM-,  or  milk.  Th(‘ir  open-handed  hospitality  contrasts 
womlrouslv  with  the  niggardly  meanness  ixwrded  hy  trav(‘llers 
in  the  southern  stah's  of  Am(‘rica. 


^Sir  (leorge  Mackenzie  gives  the  following  strongly-drawn  picture 
of  an  leelainlic  house,  which,  unfortunately,  is  appli(*able  to  too  niany 
of  theiii: — ‘‘Tlie  thick  turf  walls,  the  earthen  floors,  kej)t  eimtinually 
damp  and  filthy,  and  the  ])ersonal  uncleanliness  of  the  inhabitants, 
all  unite  in  causing  a  smell  insupportable  to  a  stranger.  No  article 
of  furniture  seems  to  have  b(*eii  cleaned  since  the  day’  it  was  first 
list'd;  and  all  is  in  disonler.  The  beds  look  like  receptacles  for  dirty 
rags,  and  wlicn  wooden  dislu's,  spinning-wheels,  and  other  articli's  are 
not  seen  upon  tlu'm,  these  are  confusedly  piled  up  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  Tlicrc  is  no  mode  of  ventilating  any  part  of  the  house  ;  and 
as  twenty  people  sometimes  oat  and  slt'cp  in  tlie  same  apartment, 
very  jmngent  va])ors  are  added,  in  no  small  (]uantitv,  to  the  ])l(‘ntiful 
t'flhivia  proceeding  from  fish,  hags  of  oil,  skins,  Ac.  A  farmlionst 
looks  more  like  a  villagt'  than  a  single  hahitatitm.  Sometimt's  several 
families  live  t'uelosed  within  the  same  mass  of  turf.  The  cottages  of 
the  lowest  i>r(ler  of  j)eo[)le  are  wretched  hovels:  so  verv  wreti'lied 
that  it  is  wonderful  Imw  any  thing  in  the  human  form  can  breathe  in 
them."' — Travels  in  IcrhtmU  p.  115. 

d'his  sot'ms  v(‘rv  wn'tchcd  ;  hut  our  memory  can  rest  on  moiv 
]>l('asaut  seeiH's.  As  to  tlu'  Icelander,  lie  is  happy : — 

‘  Thus  every  scene  liis  native  wilds  impart, 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart. 

Dear  is  the  slied  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 

And  as  the  babe,  when  scaring  winds  molest, 

(Tings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother’s  breast. 

So  the  w  ild  wliirlw  ind  and  the  torrent’s  roar, 

But  hind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.’ 

Hut  for  tlie  ])roKent,  wt'  hid  farewell  to  Iceland.  It  is,  no 
douht,  a  mvsteiy.  Its  donu'd  tuountains  are  all  hollow  ;  they 
have  |X)invil  tiirtli  their  fire  and  lava  torrents  till  they  arc  empty  t 
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tho  SurtshulliM*  cawriis  are  an  illustration  ot*  tliis — they  arc  the 
solution  of  the  inysterv.  Tt  is  full  of  marvels,  jnid  nothini**  more 
marvellous  than  the  hap])iness  of  its  peo]>l(‘.  It  is  a  wondrous 
land,  wIhu’i'  th(‘  sun  sliines  at  mi<lniij^ht,  and  where  lie  leaves  the 
|H'opl(‘  altOi;t‘ther  tor  almost  months  in  the  yc'ar.  Y(‘t  evt'u  in 
rhat  darkness,  the  Sun  of  Iiio'hteoiisness  shines  with  IumHuo  in 
his  wiims. 


TIIK  LADY  (W  LA  (LMtAYIv* 

fl^O  r(‘a(h‘rs  whose  minds  ean  only  dwell  u])on  the  p('euiiai 
L  a<^('  tdrms,  and  inttmsely  iutrospc'etivi*  and  uu'taphysica! 
poetry  <‘f  <>ur  ai*!',  this  volume  will  not,  ])c‘rha]>s.  1k‘  ace(‘pt- 
ahh*.  It  is  mor(‘  lu'arly  ndatcal  to  the  (piiet  orae(‘  of  (loldsmith 
or  (\>w|h‘r,  than  to  the  piu'feet  art  of  d\‘miyson,  oi-  to  Mrs. 
Ih’owninin's  (*aru(‘st  handlino'  of  the  cause's  o1’  human  soi’rows 
in  their  vi'rv  roots  in  our  nature'.  \\  r,  may  sun'ly  spi'ak  of  it  as 
a  uohli*  Cdiristian  poe'in.  It  is  a  story  of  sorrows,  told  in  lanon.a^-o 
of  5;r(‘at  hc'auty,  with  suo;i;'('stions  which  will  surely  do  much  to 
comfort  the  mourner.  The  Poem  opc'iis  with  .a  dt'dication,  ot 
ri'inarkahle  heauty,  to  the*  ve'uerahh'  Mar([uis  of  Ijansdownc. 
\V(‘  si'lect  a  few  of  tlu'  vi'rses  ;  })ut  thc^  whole'  (h'dication  shouhl 
he*  ri'ad  to  realizes  tlii'  tc'iulerness  of  its  tone'. 

‘  I'ricnd  of  old  dnys,  of  siitrerin^,  storm,  and  strife, 
aiuJ  I'ind  ihrounh  manj/  a  wild  appeal ; 

In  the  arena  of  th}^  hrilliant  life 
ycvcv  too  husp  or  too  cold  to  feel. 

‘  Companion  from  whose  ever  teemincf  store 

Of  thoiiirht  and  knowledge,  ha])py  memory  brings 
So  much  of  social  wit  and  saj^e’s  lore, 

Garnered  and  i^leancd  hy  me  as  precious  things.* 

#  *  *  * 

‘  Yet,  friend,  I  feel  not  that  all  power  is  lied, 

AVhile  olferin^  to  thee,  for  tlie  kindly  years, 

The  intaiiijible  ^ift  of  thoiij^ht,  whose  silver  thread 
lleaven  keeps  untarnished  hy  our  bitterest  tears. 

‘  So,  in  the  broodinjr  calm  tliat  follows  woe. 

This  tale  of  La  Gakaye  J  fain  would  tell, — 

As,  when  some  earthly  storm  hath  ceased  to  blow. 

And  the  lintje  mountinpj  sea  hath  ceased  to  swell ; 

*  The  Lad p  of  La  Garayc.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  Macmillan 
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*  Aflo*  the  nmdilfui wt'cvkin^  nml  the 

*  The  icifd  high  dash,  the  moaning  sad  retreat, 
i^ome  cold  state  wave  creeps  faintly  to  the  shore. 

And  leaves  a  white  shell  at  the  gazer  s  feet. 

‘  Take,  tlien,  the  poor  ^;ift  in  thv  faithful  hand  ; 

Measure  its  worth  not  merely  by  my  own, 

Hut  hold  it  dear  as  jjathcred  from  the  sand 

AVhere  so  much  wreck  of  youth  and  hope  lies  strowii.’ 

Amidst  tho  many  woes  ot  tlio  cxcidlciit  lady,  the  autliorof 
lids  ])o(‘m.  It  must  be  a  eouscdatioii  to  lier  to  retain  and  to  look 
buck  upon  till*  friendshi|)  of  }>ersons  so  illustrious  in  (‘Very  honour 
and  virtue  as  the  Marijuis  of  Lansdowno  and  tlie  Dowaovr 
I  )uelu  •ss  « »t  Sutlu'rland.  'Flie  «ledieation  of  tins  volume  to  tli. 
Manpiis  (»f  Lansdowne  rceals  tlie  dedication  ot  the  Dtrain,  in 
iSll,  ti»  the  Duchess. 

'file  st<n*v  (►f  th(‘  Lady  of  La  Oaraye  has  very  little  incident; 
indoetl.  the  vers(‘s  are  wiiiten  rath(‘r  for  the  pur])ose  oi*  teachiiio 
th(‘  lesion  often  taui^ht,  but  n(‘ver  toooften  repeated,  tliat  sorrow 
lii^iitens  its  own  load  by  a  symj)athetic  ministration  to,  and  etiori 
at  alleviation  of,  thi‘  woes  of  others.  The  lady  was  yoiiii'^ 
beautihd,  and  a  wif(‘.  Her  p<>rtrait  is  oiven  with  admirahl 
vividness  and  distinctness.  In  the  wild  and  enchanting’  sceiierv 
around  tlieir  chateau,  sht',  with  her  husband,  joined  in  all  tla- 
excitenemts  to  which  tlu'ir  rank  calk'd  them,  in  the  liuiih 
a’'ound  their  wide  estates.  In  one  of  those  hunts  the  lady  wa' 
tlnown  from  her  horsi‘,  and  n‘nd(‘red  incurabh*  for  life.  Sli> 
wjus  henc(‘fi»rth  unabh‘  to  join  with  her  husband;  nay,  sli‘ 
charged  herself  with  lH‘inn’  a  cloo-  upon  his  pleasures  ;iud  all  tli 
1‘xhilaratiiu^  and  invi»^>ratini^  beaiitv  of  that  deliirbtful  couiitrv. 

‘  And  she  rej^catcil,  with  a  moanin*]^  erv, 

••  Hotter  to  die,  oh  I  (loil.  ’Twere  best  to  die!” 

Jiiit  we  die  not  In/  wishing  ;  in  God's  hour, 

^Ind  not  our  own,  do  we  yield  up  the  jyower 

To  sulfer  or  enjoy.  The  broken  heart 

Creeps  throu^ii  the  world,  encumbered  b}'  its  clay  ; 

AVhiie  dearly  loved  and  cherished  ones  depart, 

Though  prayer  and  sore  lamenting  clog  Their  way.’ 

Tho  loneliness  of  tin'  countess  in  her  incurable  sickness  an i 
S(*litudo — her  sadness,  and  tears  tor  tlu'  departure*  of  her  liu** 
IkouI’s  heart  from  her, — these  are  very  tenderly  sketched:— 

‘  tor  thou  remamest  all  thou  wert — hut  I 
Am  a  fit  bride  for  Death,  and  long  to  die. 
l<a,  long  for  dialh  ;  for  thou  wouldst  miss  me  then 
Afore  even  than  now,  in  mountain  and  in  glen  ; 

And  musing  by  the  white  tomb  tvherc  I  lay,' 

Think  of  the  happier  time  and  earlier  day, ' 
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And  tconJer  if  the  love  another  c/ave 
Equalled  the qnission  buried  in  that  gravef 

lint  with  still  more  t^Mulernoss  and  beaiitv,  a  scone  in  wliicli  the 
husband  meets  liis  wile’s  despondmicy  with  assurances  of  unal- 
ti'ivd  atfection,  and  th(‘  poor  broken-hearted  wife  is  satisfied. 

‘  So  spoke  her  lov^e — and  wept  in  .spite  of  words  ; 

While  her  heart  echoed  all  his  heart’s  accords, 

And,  leaning  down,  she  said,  with  whispering  sigh, 

“I  sinned,  my  Claud,  in  wishing  so  to  die.” 

‘  Then  they,  w  ho  oft  in  Love’s  delicious  bowers 
Had  fondly  wasted  glad  and  passionate  hours. 

Kissed  w  itli  a  mutual  moan  :  but  o’er  their  lips 

'  Love\s'  light  passed  deary  from  under  Life's  cedipse.' 

Still  to  th(‘  lonely  lady,  (‘ven  when  tlu'  heart  is  satisfied,  come 
nuaital  ([uc'stionings,  tlu‘  re])etition  of  that  old  ipiestion,  ‘  Where- 
f(U*<'  hast  thou  mad(>  all  men  in  vain  ?’  a  (pu'stion  so  touching,  and 
evc'u  terribh‘,  when  it  comes  from  a  heart  broken  in  its  sweetest, 
highest  hope's.  She  longs  to  see  beyond,  and  asks,  as  so  many 
have  aski'd, 

‘  What  liad  I  done  to  earn  such  fate  from  Heaven  r’ 

Ih'ihaps  not  only  the  Lady  of  La  (laraye,  but  the  richly 
(‘udoweel  and  accomplished  authoress  herself,  has  put  that  (jiu*s- 
tion  ;  and  here  is  the  response  ;  an  answer  it  is  not,  be^causi' 
there  is  no  answa'r,  only  silence.  Kven  as  wdu'u  ‘  Aanui  held  hi.s 
peace,’  or  as  when  a.  higher  tluin  Aarou  exclaii'iU'd,  ‘Even  so. 
t'atlu'r,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thv  sight.’ 

‘Well  slie  remembered  how  that  soul  was  stirred, 

Hy  the  rebuking  of  his  gentle  word, 

When  in  her  faltering  tones  com])laint  was  given, 

“  What  had  I  done,  to  earn  such  fate  from  Heaven  ?” 

*  “  (1h,  Lady !  here  thou  best,  wuth  all  that  wealth 
Or  love  can  do  to  cheer  thee  back  to  health ; 

With  books  that  woo  the  fancies  of  thy  brain. 

To  happier  thoughts  than  brooding  over  pain ; 

With  light,  w  itli  llowcrs,  with  freshness,  and  with  food. 

Dainty  and  chosen,  lit  for  sickly  mood. 

With  easy  couches  for  thy  languid  frame. 

Bringing  real  rest,  and  not  the  empty  name  ; 

And  silent  nights,  and  soothed  and  comforted  days  ; 

And  Nature’s  beauty  spread  before  thy  gaze: — 

,  ‘  “  What  have  the  poor  donCy  who  instead  of  these 

Sillier  in  foulest  rags  each  dire  disease. 

Creep  on  the  earth,  and  lean  against  the  stones, 

When  some  disjointing  torture  racks  their  bones  ; 

And  groan  and  grope  tliroughout  the  wearying  night. 

Denied  the  rich  man’s  easy  luxury, — light? 

What  has  the  hahe  doncy — who,  with  tender  eyes. 

Blinks  at  the  world  a  little  while,  and  dies. 

Having  first  stretched  in  wild  convulsive  leaps. 

His  fragile  limbs,  which  ceaseless  suffering  keeps 
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Ill  ccaselcBa  motion,  till  the  hour  when  death 
(Monciies  hin  little  heart,  and  stops  his  breath 
ir/iat  has  the  Jdiot  done,  whose  half-formed  soul 
Searee  knows  the  seasons  as  they  onward  roll; 

Who  llees  with  ^ibberini;  cries,  and  bleeding  leet, 

From  idle  boys  wlio  ]>elt  him  in  the  street? 

What  have  thejaiv  (fivls  done,  whose  early  bloom 
Wasting  like  Howers  that  pierce  some  creviced  tomb, 
riants  that  have  only  know  n  a  settled  shade. 

Lives  that  for  others’  uses  have  been  made, — 

’foil  on  from  morn  to  ni^ht,  from  night  to  morn. 

For  those  chance  pets  of  Fate,  the  wealthy  born 
Hound  not  to  murmur,  and  bound  not  to  sin. 

However  bitter  be  the  bread  they  win? 

What  hath  the  Standcnd  done»  w  ho  vainly  strives 
To  set  his  life  among  untarnished  lives  ? 

AVhose  bitter  cry  for  justice  only  lills 
The  myriad  echoes  lost  among  life’s  hills ; 

"Who  hears  for  evermore  the  selfsame  lie 
Flank  elog-like  at  Ids  lieel  when  he  would  try 
To  climb  above  the  loathly  creeping  things 
AVhose  venom  poisons,  and  whose  fury  stings, 

And  so  sliiles  back  ;  for  ever  doomed  to  hear 
The  old  w  iteli,  malice,  hiss  w  ith  serpent  leer 
The  old,  hard  falsehood  to  the  old  bad  end, 
llel])eil,  it  may  be,  by  some  traducing  friend. 

Or  one  rocked  w  ith  him  on  one  mother’s  breast, 

I.earned  in  the  art  of  where  to  smite  him  best. 

‘  What  we  must  suy'tr,  proves  not  what  was  done 
So  taught  the  Ood  of  Heaven’s  anointed  Son, 

Touching  the  blind  man’s  eyes  amid  a  crowd 
<  )f  ignorant  seething  hearts  who  cried  aloud 
I'he  h/ttid,  or  else  his  jut  rents,  had  ol/endcd : 

That  was  mans  preaching ;  (iod  that  j^reaehing  mended. 

But  whatsoe’er  we  sull’er,  being  still 
I'  ixed  and  appointed  by  the  heavenly  w  ill. 

Behoves  us  bear  with  patience  as  we  may 
’1  he  Potter’s  moulding  of  our  heljdess  clay. 

Aluch,  J,ady.  hath  He  taken,  but  He  leaves 
A\  hat  outweighs  all  lor  w  hich  thy  spirit  grieves  ; 

>’o  greater  gift  lies  even  in  (rod’s  control 
Than  the  large  love  w  hich  lills  a  human  soul. 

If,  taking  that,  he  left  thee  all  the  rest. 

Would  not  vain  anguish  w  ring  thy  pining  breast, 

If,  taking  all.  that  dear  love  yet  remains. 

Hath  it  not  balm  for  all  thy  bitter  pains?’ 

A  oliaitgo  is  lud  wroiiglit  in  a  day-— but  in  God’s  grad iial  time 
till*  w  Logan  to  dissolvi*  ladon*  tbo  snnsliine  of  lovo.  The  huiv 
and  lau*  ImsLand  turn  from  tlnur  own  griefs  to  alleviate  the  sor¬ 
rows  ol  others.  I  hey  lonnded  and  t'n(lo\vt‘d,  in  their  neighhoui* 
luK»d,  a  hospital  lor  inetiraldes.  d'he  Count  ‘left  a  large  sunt  of 
moni‘y.  Ly  heipiest,  lo  the  ))rLsoners  of  Rennes  and  Diiiaii. 
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consistinu*  principally  of  English  othcors  and  soldiers,  who  were 
Mirtering,  in  those  crowded  jails,  all  the  horrors  the  ])hilanthropic 
Howard  en(h‘avonred  to  reform  in  his  own  land.’  They  died 
witliin  two  years  of  each  other.  The  chateau,  the  scene  of  their 
hri(‘f  happiness  and  youthful  expectation — the  sceiu‘  of  the  long 
years  of  their  hitter  sorrow — the  scene  of  tlieir  more  subdued 
yet  eleyated  life  of  ministration  and  bh‘ssedness,  is  now  in  ruins. 
Mr.s.  Norton’s  pencil  has  aided  her  ])(‘n  in  bringing  it  before  the 
ryt‘  of  the  reader.  The  prologue  of  the  poem  will,  ])erhaps,  by 
some  readers  seem  even  rather  inconsistent  with  the  sustained 
and  tender  How  of  the  more  solemn  story  ;  but  u])on  this  eter¬ 
nally  be-rhymed  subject  of  ruins,  Mrs.  Norton’s  verses  speak 
with  much  freshness  of  expression  and  feeling: — 


‘  Ibiins !  how  we  loved  them  then  ! 

How  we  loved  the  haunted  glen 
"Which  grey  towers  overlook, 

^lirrored  in  the  glassy  brook. 

How  wo  dreamed, — and  how  we  guessed. 
Looking  up,  with  earnest  glances, 

Where  the  black  crow  built  its  nest. 

And  we  built  our  wild  romances  ; 

Tracing  in  the  crumbled  dwelling 
Hygone  tales  of  no  one’s  telling ! 

‘  This  was  the  Chapel :  that  the  stair : 

Here,  where  all  lies  damp  and  bare. 

The  fragrant  thurible  was  swung. 

The  silver  lamp  in  beauty  hung. 

And  in  that  mass  of  ivied  shade 
The  pale  nuns  sang — the  abbot  prayed. 

‘  This  was  the  Kitchen.  Cold  and  blank 
’Fhe  huge  earth  yawns :  and  w  ide  and  high 
The  chimney  shows  the  open  sky  ; 

There  daylight  pee])s  through  many  a  crank 
AVdierc  birds  immured  lind  shelter  dank, 

And  when  the  moonlight  shineth  through. 
Echoes  the  wild  tu-w  hit  tu-whoo 
Of  mournful  ow  ls,  whose  languid  llight 
Scarce  stirs  the  silence  of  the  night. 

‘  Tishis  the  Courtyard, — damp  and  drear ! 

’Fhe  men-at-arms  were  mustered  here ; 

Here  would  the  fretted  war-horse  bound, 
Starting  to  hear  the  trumpet  sound ; 

And  Captains,  then  of  warlike  fame, 

Clanked  and  glittered  as  they  came. 

Forgotten  names  !  forgotten  wars  ! 

Forgotten  gallantry  and  scars  ! 

How  is  your  little  busy  day 
Perished  and  crushed  and  swept  away  ! 

‘  Here  is  the  Lady’s  Chamber ;  whence, 

With  looks  of  lovely  innocence. 
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Some  heroine  our  faney  dresses 
In  golden  locks  or  raven  tresses, 

And  pearheinhroidered  silks  and  stiifTs, 

And  (jiiaintly  quilted  sleeves  and  mil's, 

Looked  forth  to  see  retainers  go 
Or  trembled  at  the  assaulting  foe. 

‘  This  was  the  Dungeon ;  deep  and  dark  ! 
Where  the  starved  prisoner  mourned  in  vain 
Until  death  left  him,  still'  and  stark, 
l^neonscioiis  of  the  galling  chain 
13y  which  the  thin,  bleached  bones  were  bound 
Wlien  chance  revealed  them  under  ground.* 


Sonic  critics  will  dwell  up<ui  the  very  occasional  and  minor 
defects,  or  sccinin»r  dedec'ts,  o\  iinag(Ty  and  cxprc'ssion.  In  the 
|KH*nis  of  Mrs.  Norton  tlK‘si‘  arc  so  rare  that,  it  they  appear  at 
all,  they  seem  to  appi'ar  with  (‘injihasis.  Sustained  ^race,  and 
([uiet,  swan-liko,  rathm*  than  eagle-like  dignity,  is  that  which 
most  iinpress(‘s  tin'  n'ader  in  tlie  structure  of  her  poems — the 
happy  art  of  (*as(‘,  the  felicitous  happmiings  of  an  inl)orn  genius 
tor  (‘Xpression.  Hut  all  this  is  ]u)or,  and  little,  and  tame  Ih'suIc 
th(‘  gri‘at  sacred  h‘ssons  and  ])urposes  of  the  ])oeni.  Will  tliere 
S(M*m  to(»  much  of  nu'n'  sentiment  for  criticism,  if  we  were  to 
likmi  it  to  th(‘  tones  (d‘  an  organ  or  ^Eolian  harp,  in  a  sick¬ 
room,  it  is  soothing  and  solaeing?  Ihit  it  looks  farther  and  deals 
with  moR'  than  siekness — sturow  and  disappointment  are  words 
of  widi'i*  import,  'rinax'  is  no  inspiration  like  that  of  grief,  wlien 
the  heart  has  felt  all  tht‘  indignation  and  wrath  of  wrongful 
accusation — of  malicious  innuendo — loneliness — impossihility  of 
hidp  or  refug(‘ ;  wlnai  it  has  mad(‘  wild  appeals  in  vain  to  man, 
and  ev(‘n  to  heaven  :  a  heart  capable  of  feeling  with  a  might 
an<l  wealth  <d  ]Kission — all  pounnl  upon  the  sands  in  the  desert 
— all  lost  !  tlnm  turning  to  the  t*omforter  for  comfort,  and  look¬ 
ing  within  for  tlu*  results  in  ])uritied  motives — in  cleari*r  views 
of  life  in  its  human  aspi'cts  and  Divine  intcaitions.  The  true 
h'ssoii  of  th(‘  ])oem  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  found  in  the  close, 
in  wi^rds  which  shapi'  tlnuuselves  into  a  beautiful  and  touching 
elegy  u|)on  the  lamented  Lord  Herbert: — 


‘  Servant  of  God,  well  done!  Thet/  serve  God  wellt 
Who  serve  his  creatures :  when  the  funeral  bell 
Tolls  for  the  dead,  there’s  nothing  left  of  all 
That  decks  the  scutcheon  and  the  velvet  pall 
S^ave  this.  The  coronet  is  empty  show  : 
riie  strength  and  loveliness  are  hid  below : 

I  he  shifting  wealth  to  others  have  accrued  : 

And  learning  cheers  not  the  grave’s  solitude : 

If  hat  ,vD0XK,  is  what  remains!  Ah!  blessed  they 
JfV/o  leave  comjdeted  task's  of  love  to  stay 
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And  answer  mutch/  for  them,  hcinq  dead, 

Life  was  not  purposeless ^  though  Life  he  Jli  dJ\ 

‘  Even  as  I  write,  before  me  seem  to  rise, 

Like  stars  in  darkness,  well  remembered  eyes 
Whose  li^ht  but  lately  shone  on  earth’s  endeavour. 

Now  vanished  from  this  troubled  world  for  ever. 

Oh !  missed  and  mourned  by  many — I  being  one — 
IIkkuert,  not  vainly  thy  career  was  run  ; 

Nor  shall  Death’s  shadow,  and  the  folding  shroud, 

Veil  from  the  future  years  thy  worth  allowed. 

Since  all  thy  life  thy  single  hope  and  aim 
AVus  to  do  good — not  make  thyself  a  name — 

’Tis  lit  tliat  by  the  good  remaining  yet. 

Thy  name  be  one  men  never  can  forget. 

Oh  !  eyes  I  first  knew  in  our  mutual  youth, 

So  full  of  lini])id  earnestness  and  truth  ; 

Eyes  I  saw  fading  still,  as  day  by  day 
The  body,  not  the  spirit’s  strength  gave  way  ; 

Eyes  that  I  last  saw  lifting  their  farewell 
To  the  now  darkened  windows  where  I  dwell — 

And  wondered,  as  I  stood  there  sadly  gazing. 

If  Death  were  brooding  in  their  faint  upraising  ; 

If  never  more  thy  footstep  light  should  cross 
My  thresliold  atone — but  friends  bewail  thy  loss, 

And  She  be  widowed  young,  w  ho  lonely  trains 
Children  that  boast  thy  good  blood  in  their  veins ; 

.Eair  eyes — 3’our  light  w  as  quenched  w  hile  men  still  thought 
To  see  those  tasks  to  full  perfection  brought ! 

J^ut  GOOD  is  not  a  shapeh/  7nass  of  stone, 
llcien  hy  mans  hands  and  worked  by  him  alone  ; 

It  is  a  seed  God  suffers  One  to  sow — 

Many  to  reap  :  and  when  the  harvests  grow, 

(fOD  giveth  increase  through  all  coming  years — 

And  lets  us  reap  in  joy,  seed  that  was  sown  in  tears' 

Wo  bud  inurkod  tnaiiy  other  ])assuges  for  quotation  ;  hut  wo 
have  surely  (juoted  more  than  enough  to  justify  our  ojdniou  that 
tliis  is  a  uol)h‘  Christian  poem.  Witli  much  respc'ct,  \va‘  con¬ 
gratulate' the  autlioress  that  s1k‘  has  Ix'cn  able  to  weave  out,  from 
the  warj)  and  wo(d‘of  a  life  which  the  w’orld  well  knows  to  he  a 
sad  e>ne,  such  true'  and  hallowi'd  Cliristian  te'aching',  and  lu'lieving’, 
and  loving.  It  is  much  iiuh'cd  to  have  suffered  hitter  wrong, 
and  \’et  not  to  lose  faith  in  God  or  man — in  friendshi])  or  in 
love.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  jioem  upon  which  we 
have  principally  fixed  our  eyes  ;  and  they  have  rested  rather  in 
admiration  than  criticism.  We  have  thought  of  the  healtliy 
lu'artedness  of  the  hook — the  absence  of  every  morbid  or  merely 
sentimental  lisping.  We  have  thought  how  it  must  soothe  suf¬ 
ferers.  Its  elegant  a])pi‘arancc  gives  it  attractiveness  to  the  eye, 
and  its  pictures  of  w'oods  and  forc'st  life — the  bright  tints  of  the 
insect  life  of  summer — charm  the  imaLdnation  :  but  the  tender 
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syin|Kitliy  tiio  varieil  lot  of  humanity  has  held  our  heart; 
aial  sucli  temhu'  and  h»fty  teaching  as  this,  conveyed  in  words 
sinj^ularlv  imprt'ssivt*  and  rcinemherahle  : — 

‘  Cease  wc  to  dream.  Our  thoughts  are  yet  more  dim 
Than  childrens’  are,  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

AH  that  our  tvisJoni  h'nows,  or  ever  caiif 
Is  this  :  that  God  hath  pit  if  upon  man  ;  ^ 

And  where  His  Spirit  shines  in  Holy  If’/'it, 

The  (jreat  wordy  Comfouteu  comes  after  it* 


IV. 


THE  HEJ^KEW  EARDS* 

IN  our  literature,  so  overcrowded  with  hooks  on  most  suhjocts, 
th(‘re  was  yet  a  vacant  niche  for  this  of  Mr.  Taylors.  To 
thosi'  who  an*  aeijuainted  with  the  author’s  ])revious  works  (and 
what  r(*a«h‘r  is  unac«juainted  with  tlK‘m?)  it  will  he  ({uite  m^edless 
to  say  that  this  is  a  most  aide  dissertation.  To  the  young  student, 
aiul  to  the  h(‘sitating  stu(h*nt,  it  will  supply  much  matter  for 
thought hd  suggi'stion  ;  and  ev(‘n  readers  to  whom  few  of  the 
thouglits  are  new,  will  consent  n‘adily  to  Ik*  hrought  l)eneaththe 
congenial  and  cumulative*  intluence  of  the  teaching  of  the 
author  «»f  the  ‘Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  ’  and  ‘Saturday 
Eve‘ning.’ 

'Then*  are,  p»*rhaj»s,  moods  of  mind  in  which  the  most  sce])tical 
annmgst  us  would  Ik*  free  to  confess  that,  after  every  miracle  ha.^ 
lK*<*n  tairlv  routed  and  confuted  hv  alleged  statemc*nts  touching 
the  orele'i*  of  natun*,  it  still  r(‘mains  true  that  the  Eihh^  is  in 
itselt  the  greati*st  miracle*,  and  it  is  an  ahiding  miracle.  Mr. 
’rayle>r  cl  aims  for  the  Se*riptur(*s  of  Hebrew  pe)etry  seven  posi¬ 
tions,  and  chiefly  that  they  an*  the*  oracles  of  Clod  ;  that  is,  that 
the  pe»et.  whatt*V(*r  mav  lu*  his  eiualitv  or  his  g(‘nius,  is  always 
the  pre>plu*t  e»t  (lod  me)re  than  he  is  the  iKK't.  These  poems  arc 
all  |H*rvadt*d  hv  euu*  ce>nsciousn(*ss,  or  hv' difh'rent  forms  jtnd  cha- 
racti*ristics  ti'aching  the  same  theology  and  insisting  on  the  same 
moral  principh*s.  All  the  writers  employed  a  medium  as  to  the 
strihUun*  of  their  writings,  which  imjdies  a  reverential  acceptance 
anel  use  of  them  on  tlie  part  of  the  ])eo|de  and  their  rulers. 
Amidst  all  the  diversities  of  temper  and  style  in  the  men,  aiul 
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all  the  cliaii'^es  in  the  national  coiulition,  there  ]n*ovails  a  hidden 
eonsisteiiev  in  the  ti'achino*  the  historic  personality  ot'Clod.  This 
is  one*  of  the  most  nanarkahle  features  of  tlu'si*  mysterious 
writini^s  ;  hut  as  nanarkahle  is  tlie  faet  that  tlun-i' exists  in  them 
a  liturgy  and  litany  of  tlu'  spiritual  life — tlu‘  life  of  the  soul 
towards  (lod.  Th(‘se  same  ])(H‘tic  Scri])tures  an'  uniform  also 
not  only  in  th(‘  prt‘dii*tions  tlu‘y  utter  respeetiui*-  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  |u*eparation  they  imdve  for  tlie  advent  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  Avorld  ;  hut  they  spi‘ak,  vvitli  joyful  anticipation, 
of  the  issue  of  (‘vamts  in  the  future';  and  thus  they  are*  the 
teachers  of  men,  that  they  comhiiu'  doctrine  with  hoju',  and  the 
juire  ])rinciples  of  tin'  (Josp'l  with  the  anticipation  of  their  reali¬ 
sation  in  till'  rest  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  our  author  arrives  ;  Imt  however  the'  readeu*  ri'achesthem 
Ix'fore'  his  author,  h(‘  will  find  tlu*  course  to  he  remarka])iv  attrac- 
tiva*  and  convincing. 

Many  writors  would  have*  pursued  a  method  of  treating  the 
SI  ihj(‘ct  \ovy  dilfen'iit  to  that  juirsiu'd  hy  Mr.  Taylor;  hut  it 
would  not  p(‘rhaps  hava*  lu'i'u  so  wise*  a  method.  It  vva*uld  have 
lua'ii  ea'^y,  on  such  a  theme,  to  hava*  juoduced  pages  far  mon* 
gorgeous  and  pictorial — it  would  have  lua'ii  (*asy  to  have  ju’odiiced 
a  volume  mon*  critical  or  analytical.  It  has  hei'ii  the  object  of 
Mr.  Taylor  to  ])roduc(‘  an  argunu'nt.  He  has  aecumulaU'd,  with 
great  force,  tlu*  various  hattalions  of  hisarmy;  and  charged,  with 
(‘tfect,  upon  tlu*  conscii'iice.  His  work  will,  tlierefon*,  he  vahi- 
ahle,  not  for  any  handling  of  tlu*  nu*thod  of  the  Hc^])rc‘vv  mind, 
nor  for  any  dissc'rtation  u]K)n  the  intelh'ctual  charac*teristics  of 
the  Hehrew  race,  nor  for  any  criticism  upon  tlu*  metrical  arrange¬ 
ments  or  rhythmic  utt(*ranc(‘  of  ll(‘hi{*w  poetry.  It  hasheenthe 
author’s  design  rather  to  show  how  c(‘rtaiidy  (Jod  is  in  the  hook. 
Some  critics  have*  careh'ssly  alightt'd  upon  a  page  of  the  volume, 
and,  taking  it  as  tlu*  iiuh'x  of  the  work,  have  pronounc(*d  accord¬ 
ingly.  Of  Course*  it  vveuild  not  he*  pe)ssihle  to  write*  such  a  ve>lumc 
without  some*  re‘marks  upem  tlu;  ve*hicle*  in  which  the*  themghts 
anel  e*nu)tions  of  the  writers  trave*l  te)  us.  He  illustrates  the 
allite'iative*  characte*r  e>f  the*  Hehrew  language  anel  pe»etry  with 
great  ingenuity  : — 

‘Then,  besides  this  kind  of  structure,  many  of  the  odes  of  the 
Hebrew  Scri])tures  obey  a  law  of  alliteration — wliich  is  still  more 
arbitrary,  inasmuch  as  it  reepiircs  the  first  word  of  each  verse,  in  a 
certain  numbe*r  of  verses,  to  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  these  in 
alphabetic  order.  Any  one  who  will  try,  for  himself,  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  in  English,  will  find  that,  in  yielding  obedience  to  requirements 
of  this  kind.  Thought  must  take  a  turn,  or  must  very  greatly  mould 
itself  to  a  fashion  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  chosen,  thought 
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submits  to  a  process  of  condifioniiif/  whicli  intimately  affects  it,  if 
not  in  substance,  yet  in  its  modes  of  utterance.  The  second  verse  in 
Milton’s  (diristmas  lEymii  stands  thus  : — 

‘  “Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  WOOS  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 

I  And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw, 

Oonfounded  that  her  ^taker’s  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities.” 

‘Now  let  the  re(piirement  be  this— that,  without  displacing  the 
rhyme,  or  ^reatly  altering  the  sense,  every  line  of  the  eight  shall 
begin  with  the  same  letter — shall  it  be  W  ? 

With  only  speeches  fair 
Woos  she  the  gentle  air. 

Wishful  to  hide  her  front  with  innocent  snow ; 

Wide  on  her  naked  shame, 

Wasted  with  sinful  blame. 

White,  as  a  saintly  maiden  veil  to  throw 
Woe  were  it,  that  her  Maker’s  eyes, 

Wrathful,  should  look  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

*  We  should  never  accept  this,  or  any  other  alliterative  form  of  the 
verse,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  preferable  to  its  original  form,  constrained 
only  by  the  laws  of  metre,  and  by  the  rhyme.  Nevertheless,  the 
sentiment,  or  final  meaning  of  the  original,  is  conveyed,  with  little  if 
any  damage,  in  the  more  constrained  form  that  is  demanded  by  the 
rule  of  alliteration: — the  injury  inllicted  in  this  instance  is  technical 
more  than  it  is  substantial.  It  may  easily  be  admitted  that,  if  a 
composition  of  great  length  were  intended,  to  subserve  purposes  of 
popular  instruction,  the  alliterative  form  might  be  chosen  for  the  sake 
of  the  aid  it  affords  to  the  luemory,  and  thus  tending  to  secure  a 
faultless  transmission  of  the  whole,  from  father  to  son  ;  or  rather, 
from  the  religious  mother  to  her  children.  It  will  be  our  part  herc- 
fltter  to  show  that  /hr  rrlif/ious  intention  of  the  inspired  writings  n 
securely  conveyed  und(‘r  all  forms,  however  arbitrary  they  may  be  as 
to  their  literary  stiucture.’ 


C'losely  conu(*ct(‘(l  with  the  relation  of  poetry  as  a  litcraitpc 
to  art,  is  its  relation  to  scenery.  Our  author  (Iweihs  ])leasantly 
upon  ]\ih‘stiiu‘,  as  tin'  birthplace  of  poetry.  He  describes  it  as 
a  sainph*  laud,  'fhe  rcenery  of  that  land  was  to  form  a  syinbo- 
•ii'al  periphery  of  the  hiniKin  sold.  The  people  harmonised  with 
till*  land,  and  hoth  were  Htted  to  form  a  vast  system  of  repro* 
smitationalism — teaeliing  and  suggesting.  The  country  was 
adjusted  to  the  pco]de,  and  hoth  seem  to  have  bi‘eii  adjusted  to 
the  idteiior  intention  of  a  revelation  for  the  world.  The  pasto¬ 
ral  lit  *  and  usages  of  tlu*  inhabitants  of  the  land — the  nigldly 
hOiWens,  with  tlieir  astral  clusters.  We  have  never,  in  our  land. 
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witiiO'isod  such  nights  as  came  down  upon  the  mountains  of 
— the  stedfast  splendours  of  that  midnight  sky.  The  Jew 
liad  that  wonderful  river,  the  Jordan,  ])hysically  and  liistorieally 
the  most  reniarkahh'  river  in  the  world  ;  and  h(‘  knew  the  desert 
_ the  illiniitahle  dcsi'rt  ;  ami  Lc'hanon,  and  the  hard,  clear  out¬ 
lines  of  the  distant  mountain  chains,  inhabited  by  p(*oplc  all 
now,  (*ven  far  more  than  the  Jew,  a  mystcay  to  us.  Amidst  the 
patriarchal  sctaies  of  M(‘so})otamia,  even  far  more  than  beneath 
the  skies  of  (Ireece,  seems  to  have  been  fostmvd  the  picturescpie, 
— that  which  our  writ(*r  detiiu'S  as  ‘lengthened,  undisturbed 
Oontinuanct*.’ — ‘the  conservatism  ol  landsca])e  beauty’ — scenic 
rcp(»se,  boasting  of  secure  and  placid  long(‘vity — domestic  sanc¬ 
tity  and  revcrcaice  and  meditative  ])iety — j)ond(‘ring  amidst  the 
lessons  of  the  })ast,  rather  than  throbbing  with  tin*  excitement 
of  the  pH'sent.  Happy  Palestine!  image  how  lK‘autiful  to  the 
heart  of  the  ‘  rest  that  nanaiiK'th.’  Tln.*re  were  th(‘  soft  graces 
ot‘  a  rural  scene  ;  thiaa'  were  the  vine-covered  sloj)es  ;  there  the 
plains  covmx'd  with  tlowcTs  ;  ‘  high  hills,  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats,’  and  sparkling  wat(‘rs  running  ahmg  the  hills.  It  was  but 
a  limit«Ml  land,  not  largia*  than  our  ancicait  Northumbria  ;  but 
Palestim*  had  the  varietic‘s  of  our  world  in  it.  In  beauty  and  in 
tenur,  it  had  indeial  ‘  th(‘  (‘xcellency  (d*  Chnmd  and  Sharon;’ 
but  it  had  also  its  t(‘rribl(‘  storms,  when  startled  inhabitants 
wouKl  tixanlde  and  say,  ‘  The  (Jod  of  glory  thunih'reth.’  And 
tlicMi,  whi'ii  the  sun  tlared  U|>  ])ehind  Edom’s  mountain  wall,  h(‘ 
seemed  ‘  lik(‘  a  bridc'groom  coming  from  his  chamber  or  when 
tii(‘  inhabitant  of  Pah‘stine  looktal  towards  the  gn'at  sea  to  him. 
what  an  imag(‘  of  the  InHnite  !  In  a  })assage  of  great  bi‘auty, 
Mr.  d’aylor  says  : — 

‘  It  is  the  wild  llowcrs  of  a  laud  that  outlive  its  devastations — it  is 
these  that  outlive  the  disasters  or  the  extermination  of  its  people — 
it  is  tlicse  that  outlive  misrule,  and  that  survive  the  desolations  of 
war.  It  is  these  “  witiu'sses  for  God  ”• — low  of  stature  as  they  are, 
and  bright,  and  gay,  and  odoriferous — that,  because  they  are  infruetu- 
ous,  are  spared  by  marauding  bands.  These  gems  of  the  plain  and 
of  the  hill  side  outlast  the  loftiest  trees  of  a  country.  They  live  on 
to  witness  the  disappearance  of  gigantic  forests  :  tliey  live  to  see  the 
extinction  of  the  cedar,  and  of  tlie  palm,  and  of  the  ilex,  and  of  the 
terebinth,  and  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  acacia,  and  of  the  vine,  and  of 
the  fig-tree,  and  of  the  myrtle.  They  live  to  see  fullillcd,  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  word,  every  high  thing  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the 
humble  shall  rejoice.”  So  has  it  been  in  Palestine.  Once  it  was  a 
land  of  dense  timber  growths,  and  of  frequent  graceful  clusters  of 
smaller  trees,  aud  of  orchards,  and  of  vineyards,  which  retains  now, 
only  here  and  there,  a  remnant  of  t’nese  adornments.  Meanwhile, 
the  alluvial  plains  of  the  land,  and  its  hill  sides,  are  gay  every  spring 
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with  the  embroidery  of  flowers — the  resplendent  crocus,  the  scented 
hyacinth,  the  anemone,  the  narcissus,  the  daffodil,  the  florid  poppy, 
and  the  ranunculus,  the  tulip,  the  lily,  and  the  rose.  These  jewels  of 
the  sprint  morninp; — these  children  of  the  dew — bedded  as  they  are 
in  sjiontaneous  profusion  upon  soft  cushions  ot  heather  and  divans  of 
8W(*et  thyme* — invite  millions  ot  bees,  and  ot  the  most  showy  ot  the 
insect  oiders — tlowers,  perfumes,  butterflies,  birds  of  song,  all  thin^g 
liumble  and  beautiful,  here  flourish  and  are  safe — for  man  seldom 
intrudes  upon  the  smiling  wilderness  ! 

*  Nevertheless,  skirting  the  flowery  plains  of  Palestine,  in  a  few 
spots,  there  are  yet  to  be  found  secluded  glades  in  which  the  cypress 
and  the  acacia  maintain  the  rights  of  their  order  to  live;  and  where, 
as  of  old,  “tl'.e  birds  sing  among  the  branches.”  And  so  live  still, 
on  spots,  the  fruit-bearing  trees— the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  the  fig,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  date,  the  melon,  the  tama¬ 
risk,  and — nobh'st  of  all  fruits — the  grape,  “  that  maketh  glad  man’s 
heart.”  All  still  exist,  as  if  in  demonstration  of  what  God  has  here¬ 
tofore  done  for  this  sample  land  of  all  lands,  and  may  do  again.’ 


\V(‘ an*  sun*  that  a  verv  g('neral  impression  does  exist,  tliat 
what  we  call  poetry  is  a  weakness  ;  and  that  the  love  (d‘  it,  and 
the  culture  of  it,  and  the*  ]H‘rc(*j>tion  of  it,  place  its  owin‘r  among 
tlu*  dn'amy  and  impracticable*  of  mankind.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  is.  Minds  in  general  must  be  captivated  by 
that  which  is  most  obvious  to  tin*  exterior  senses.  Jhit  what  we 
call  ])oetry,  is,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  and  the 
wisc'r  sense.  It  is  a  stat(*  of  higher  emotion,  in  which  also  the 
sub)(‘ct  rises  to  higli(*r  vision  :  a  stat(*  of  feeling  producing  a 
state  ot  sight.  ( )ne  of  t  he  great  mistakes  of  nu*n  is  the  su])positi(Ui 
that  (‘ither  till*  state  of  emotion  or  th(*stati'  of  vision  is  so  rare, 
'fhe  artist  faculty  is  ran*,  but  that  is  not  the  highest  reach; 
nay,  it  is  h»wt*r,  it  is  but  the  cabinet,  the  setting  of  the  jewel. 
'I'he  human  f(*(*Iing  and  percejdion — these  are  not  rare.  This  is 
that  powi'r  which  (*sp(*eially  gives  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  aspect 
to  mat(*rial  things.  Tin*  I’salms  and  the  Book  of  Job  abound 
with  illustratic»ns.  What  bold  imagery  is  that  in  which  the  light¬ 
nings  ar(*  made  to  (.*xclaim,  ‘  ll(*n*  we  are  !’  in  which  the  horse  is 
made  to  laugh,  ‘  Ha  !  ha  !  amidst  tlu*  trum])ets.’  What  epithet  has 
cv(*r  more  terribly  or  tenderly  described  Death,  than  that  he  is 
the  ‘  king  of  terrors’ ?  and  tlu*  grave,  that  it  is  ‘the  bouse  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  living’?  Tlu*se  abundances  of  Hebrew  poetry 
make  its  overwhelming  images,  in  which  ‘lighP  becomes  ‘  the 
garment  ’  of  Goil,  ami  ‘  the  clouds  His  chariot.*  In  the  same 
spirit  the  smallest  creatures  are  included — ‘the  sparrow  hath 
found  a  house.’  The  meanest  and  the  mightiest  things  are 
taken  up  ami  includ(*d  in  the  wonderful  circle  of  bein<^'‘  byunned 
by  these  inspired  bards.  ^ 


A  Song  to  a  Captive  Exile.  I  M 

Tliore  is  a  well-known  story  in  the  history  of  onr  coniitry,  of 
one  of  onr  earliest  kings.  Richard  1.,  on  his  way  from  the 
llolv  Land,  was  taken  ea])tive,  iin])risoned  in  a  dreary  castle, 
away  from  his  nation.  At  last  in  the  haiuls  of  his  enemies,  while 
wonder  was  (lying  fast,  and  he  was  ])erishing  from  tin'  im'mory  of 
mankind,  In*  was  discovered  in  a  very  strange  manner.  Ho 
had  a  favemrite  minstrel — Hlondel.  H(^  knew  that  his  master  and 
liis  king  was  eontiiied  in  some  cell  in  a  easth'  among  dn'ary 
mountain  fori'sts;  and  he  traversed  from  one  to  the  other,  waking 
at  the  dnngt'on  bars  some  wc'll-lovisl  melodies  from  his  har]>. 
At  last  the  strain  .from  the  harp  without  was  answered  hy  the 
king  from  within,  down  in  the  dungeon.  1'he  song  and  the  har]) 
of  the  minstrel  thus  Ixrame  the  means  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  prince.  Thus  the  king  regained  his  throiu*,  and  esca])ed 
from  the  horrors  of  his  (‘\ile,  hy  the  stray  and  lloating  airs 
which  had  e;;ri‘h‘ssly  wiled  away  his  hours  in  tlu^  camp,  or  in 
the  more  lightsome  gai(‘ti(‘s  of  the  ])alaet‘.  All  Knrope  was 
int(‘rested  in  the  li.stening  i'ar  of  tlu'  thrilh'd  king  to  the  wild 
and  titfnl  im'lodies  of  tlu*  faithfnl  hard,  'flms  the  sj>irit  of  man 
.dts  like  a  (‘aptiv('  king  in  a  dungeon,  until  tin*  voice  of  the 
divine  mnsic  wak(‘s  echoes  hitherto  unknown  along  Ids  prison- 
house,  and  stirs  him  with  lU'W^  knowledge,  n(*w  consciousness. 
\V(‘  have'  heard  of  the  mighty  power  of  music.  Mighty  is  tin* 
pow(‘r  of  a  diviiKi  word,  wdu'ii  the  hi'art  knows  it  and  owns  it; 

‘  then  the  ea]div('  I'xile  hasten(‘th  to  he  loosed.’  The  sense's 
are'  the  hars  (d‘  onr  pri.son.  Ik'hind  and  within  everyhody  there 
is  a  sold,  (lod  can  make  the  words  to  answer  the  divine  pur[)Ose. 
Preaching  and  all  its  auxiliaries  arc  only  useful  to  us  as  they  do 
tor  the  sold  what  Rlomh'ldid  for  King  Itichard — waken  within  him 
meanory  or  ho]K‘ ;  rousing  him  to  thought  of  a  Avorld  Ix'yond  his 
prison  hars — heyond  his  exile ;  waking  him  to  (*tfort — to  listen 
and  to  aspire*  ;  and  e'very  minister  should  he  a  Blondel,  se'cking 
for  impri.sone'd  kings,  eonfentcil  with  th(*ir  chain.s,  sitting,  per- 
ha]>s  in  (h*s]»air,  ])e‘rhaps  in  conte*ntment,  in  their  dungeons, 
till  the  magie*  chords  thrill  their  heing.  ’J’here*for(‘  is  it  said, 
‘He'  that  hath  ears  to  he'ar,  let  him  hear;’  and  there'fore  is  it 
•said,  ‘Take  heed  niaitye  hear  and  ‘how  heautifnl  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  teet  of  him  that  hringeth  glad  tidings.’  We  elo  ne>t 
think  that  onr  Holy  Rook  lo.ses  hy  heing  regarded  with  the 
(‘idtivateel  e'ye  and  mind  and  he'art.  However,  wo  seldom  do 
re'gard  it  so. 

Indeed,  we  fail  to  compredienel  the  Book  if  w'o  do  not  sec  what 
it  is,  and  test  it,  anel  try  it,  and  tivat  it  as  a  po(*m;  pe*rhaps,  also, 
the  grexate.'st  ]XH'm.  And  in  connection  Avith  this  we  will  sjiy  that 
fioetry  lifts  the  soul  to  true  knowledge.  You  must  remark,  in 
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the  desert  in  tlie  days  of  old,  its  liiiinan  life,  the  men  t.f  the 
time  live  before  us  :  lu)W  like  the  hninaii  heart, now.  Constantly 
also  in  Job,  we  are  reminded  that  the  present  scenery  of  things 
is  only  partial.  There  are  two  words  in  the  book  of  Job  which 
hover  along  its  pages  with  very  fearful  power — the  kingdom  ot 
Sheoly  and  the  people  of  the  Rephaiin — the  shadow  forms  tlu* 
idiosts ;  the  wandering  and  the  dreadful  lu  ings  who,  living 
m  past  ages  as  tyrants,  now  bold  their  subterranean  aluuh'  of 
terror;  but  the  book  in  this  is  like  all  the  departnuaits  of  tlu* 
Book  of  Cod  throughout — all  things  are  adumbrations,  or  rather 
tones  and  gleams  of  a  real  existence  shining  trom  beyond.  Hence 
everything  is  subservient  to  the  great  intention  of  the  book, 
namely,  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  life,  the  leading  to  the  retreat 
and  the  consolation  of  the  good  man,  that  theses  are  only  ‘]»arts 
of  Cod,  and  his  jways,  ev(‘rything  is  int(‘nded  to  p»)int,  to  t(\ach 
that  Cod  is  only  partially  seen,  and  the  doctrine  of  tlu*  book  ot 
Job  ('specially  has  b(*en  wis(*ly  di'tiued  to  Ik',  that  perh'Ction  is 
not  visibh',  but  it  is  concc'iv'abh'.  We  are  little  more  th.air 
wanderers  in  an  insect  world  ;  tlu*  history  of  mai',  too,  is  but 
a  larger  tri'atise  on  entymology  :  as  Kirby  and  Sjunice  give  to 
us  acTounts  of  insc'cts  who  are  earp('nters,  insi'cts  who  are  sti.ne- 
masons,  insects  who  are  tailors,  insects  who  an'  upholsterers; 
and  as  all  these  are  parts  of  His  ways,  from  the  rook’s  rude  assi-m- 
blage  of  sticks  to  tlu'  tailor  bird’s  pcmsile  dw('lling — from  tin* 
village's  of  the  beaver  and  wonders  of  the  wasp’s  nest  ;  wonder¬ 
ful  that  b(‘e  who  bores  her  separate'  rooms,  lu'r  iloors,  and  lu'r 
ceilings,  turning  the  sawdust  she  has  madi'  into  a  kind  of 
mortar  to  close*  her  se'parate*  cells,  there  d(*positing  (*ach  s(*pa- 
rate  egg,  making  her  e*hambe'r  large  e'nougli  tor  the  growth,  aaid, 
with  wondrous  fore*thought,  leaving  the*  oiitice  for  tlu*  eine'rging 
of  the  infant  be*e* ;  or  tliat  still  more*  wondrous  stone'inason 
inse'e‘t ;  how  shall  we*  be'lie*ve'  that  Cod  (‘iidows  tin*  poor  little* 
insect  with  fon'thoiight,  and  has  he*  no  care  for  us,  fV.r  tlie'e, 
oh,  man  !  Re\ael  tin*  analogy  of  nature,  and  n'joice*.  This  is  V(*ry 
much  the  sjnrit  of  He*bre‘W  poetry.  Thus  it  is  that  the*  ways  and 
th(^  works  of  the  cre'atures  of  tin*  tlooel  and  the  Held  anel  the* 
rock  are  all  made  to  speak  of  God,  and  to  minister  hope 
to  man. 

We  have  thought  we  shall  nej  be'stow  our  time  ill  if  we 
devote  even  a  life  to  the  story  of  the  method  through  which  the* 
l)ivine  mind  spokei  in  the  history  and  the*  words  of  David.  If 
we  take  David  from  the*  IHble,  it  is  wonderful  bow  incom])lete* 
the  Book  se'e'ms.  If  we  take  the  Psalms  from  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  plain  that  the  Book  wants  its  most  spiritual  and  universal 
weM'd  ?  David  is  in  every  sense  the  rf*presentati<)nal  man 
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tlio  01.1  IVstaiiiciil  llist.irv.  'I’lic  life  of  David,  as  poot  and 
kin.r,  hiis  notliino  liko  it  iu  all  sacred  or  protaiie  l.wpipliyw 
history  i  it  vorv  |>laiu  that  ho  is  not  to  be  logaidod  its  tlii? 
Ilian  hiinsolf.  Ho  does  ivjnosont  some  (lualitios  ^vldch  lie 
deo|)4‘r  Ilian  his  nanio.  DucUl  never  (/ms;  ages  after  his  deatli 
lie  is  s|M»keu  of  as  returning  and  living:  thus  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii. 
:!V,  2.*),  it  is  said — ages  after  h(‘ was  in  his  tomb — it  is  sjiul, 
snoakilig  (»f  the  glorious  state  of  some  Hebrew  nation,  ‘Davul  my 
servant  shall  be  king  over  them;  and  they  all  sliall  have  om 
shepherd:  they  shall*  also  walk  in  my  judgments,  and  ohsorve 
my  statuti's,  and  do  thi'in  ;  and  tlK*y  shall  dNNell  in  the  hind  that 
I  hav(*  given  unto  Jacob  my  servant,  wherein  your  fathers  have 
dw(‘lt ;  and  th(‘V  shall  dwell  thercau,  eviai  they,  and  their  chihlreirs 
children  for  evla- :  and  my  scavant  David  shall  be  tbeir  priiice 
for  ev(‘r/  Ihtriil  nerer  '  die.s ;  so  also  in  Hosea  iii.  5,  ‘The 
ehildreu  of  Israel  shall  r(‘turn,  and  seek  Jehovah  their  (hxl,  and 
IhtvIJ  their  kimj'  Daviil  certainly  represents  more  than  the 
man  woidd  sei*m  to  r(*pr(‘si‘nt  to  us.  His  name  is  a  synonym 
for  all  wmiderful  and  prophc^tic  blessings.  ‘The  everlasting 
(.‘oviaiant’  made  willi  the  ancient  ])eoph‘  is  sealed  Nvith  the 
.sure  nua*cies  oi  David.’  lb*  even  iu  his  tomb  is  ‘  giviaiasa 
witiioss  to  the  people*,  a  hsuler  and  commander  to  the  ])cople. 
Doeh/  never  diex  ^  tin*  trin*  IsraiJ  is  nevi‘r  ])t‘rmitted  to  target 
|)avid,  and  from  tin'  thought  ot  the  old  Iving  in  Israel,  tlie 
Dhurcli  is  calh'd  to  ri.se*  in  homage  to  him  who  is  ‘the 
ami  oflspring  of  David,  the  blight  and  morning  star,’ — ‘sitting, 
it  is  .said,  ‘  upon  t h(‘ thrnnu*  oi  his  tather  David.’  And  this  was  the 
perplexitv  of  the  bhari.sei's,  ‘  It  David  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he 
tin'll  his  .son  ( >f  tin*  gri'at  men  of  I  lebrew  poetry  and  history, 
no  doubt  l)avid  is  tin*  chi<‘t  and  tin*  central  man;  he  distances 
intinit(*ly,  and  h'aves  far  behind,  all  other  tyjies  of  manhood.  He 
is  m»t  inoii*  woinh'rful  in  his  glory  and  his  grandeur  than  in  Ins 
.dnfulne.vs  mnl  fall;  of  all  nn'ii  hi.story  has  ])reservcd  to  us,  or 
|HH‘trv  has  att(*mptt‘d  to  individuali.se  and  delineati*,  David  i> 
tin*  most  inclusivi*.  and  tin*  (*om})rehension  of  his  chara<.*ter,  aiul 
tin*  intention  of  his  life,  is  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  ot 
the  InMfk  ot  ( lod.  * 

'fo  David  was,  uin|ue.stionably,  givc'ii  and  committed  some 
pt>wer  by  which  he  o|)(*neil  truth  to  man  in  its  heights  and  it> 

depth.s.  He  opens  in  a  more  coni] nehensivc  manner  than  any 

(Uher  writ4*r  ot  tin*  Did  Testament,  or  oven  any  other  writer  oi 
tlie  New,  the  le.s.sons  of  the  soul  and  of  eternal  life — man  ami 
natnn*  ami  (Jod. 

\\  hy  was  he  .said  to  liavc  a  key?  Indeed  it  was  said  in  ]>r^'* 
]du‘cy  of  our  Lord,  ‘1  will  lay  upon  his  shoulders  the  key  of  the 
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character !  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  cliaracter  remains 
uiuleveloped  until  it  becomes  holy.  Piety  infuses  power.  The 
truth  is,  the  very  qualities  of  sanctified  and  unsauctified  genius 
are  essentially  ditferent.  Often  have  we  thought  that  the  master 
of  criticism  might  institute  a  comparison  hetween  the  genius  of 
Homer  and  of  David.  The  (piality  of  the  ins])iration  introduces 
an  essential  difierence  into  all  our  estimates  of  man.  Both 
men  were  inspired  ;  hut  the  genius  kindled  at  the  altar  of  nature 
is  one,  and  the  genius  kindled  at  the  altar  of  God  is  another. 
And  how  difierent  is  the  estimate  of  everything  in  nature,  and  of 
every  scene  in  nature, — the  live  coal  from  the  passions  pouring 
the  iava  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  live  coal  from  the  fire  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  tem])le  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — how  difierent  the 
riaiiie  they  kindle  !  The  writings  of  all  heathendom  essentia  iiy 
diftor  from  the  writings  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  qualif//  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  emotions  communicated  ;  and  at  all  times, 
then  and  now,  we  shall  find  the  smaller  and  more  limited  genius, 
intlained  hy  holiness,  is  able  to  ascend  higher,  and  to  open 
things  to  us  far  more  wonderful,  than  in  the  nidiallowed  flight  of 
tlu‘  most  lofty  soul.  We  gaze  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the 
flight  of  th(‘  eagle  from  tlu‘  crag  or  distiint  mountain  summit : 
hut  it  never  will  ])roduce  the  emotions  of  the  nightingale,  a  poor, 
mean-looking  bird,  singing  in  the  darkness  of  the  midnight 
grove.  Let  any  man,  as  an  illustration  of  this,  compare  and 
contrast  the  influence  upon  his  mind  of  the  writings  of  Byron 
and  the  hymns  of  Watts.  Umtuestioanably,  Byron  was  a  man 
the  native  majesty  of  whose  genius  leaves  that  of  Watts  far 
hohind  ;  but  never  will  Byron’s  ])ower  over  us  eitual  that  of  the 
sweet  singer  of  Stoke  Newington. 

We  believe  Mr.  Taylor  does  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
poets  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  delineation  of  ‘the  Divine  life — 
tlu*  life  of  the  soul  towards  God  this  sets  this  whole  literature 
apart,  and  places  it  beyond  all  literatures.  In  the  Greek  classical 
literature  there  is  ‘  no  element;  no,  not  a  stray  spark — not  the 
nuuotest  indication  of  the  afiectionate  communion  of  the  human 
soul  with  God.  God,  at  hand  and  personal,  is  not  to  be  found 
ill  the  ])oets  or  in  the  })hilosophers.’  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  if 
tliore  is  in  man  a  moral  consciousness,  a  s])iritual  sense,  that 
m  thes(‘  writings,  wholly  unlike  any  other  writings,  he  hears  the 
Voice  of  God,  it  is  (piite  vain  to  impure  into  the  verbal  criticism 
of  certain  texts,  or  to  raise  the  (piestion.  Is  this  passage  human 
or  IS  it  Divine  ?  It  proclaims  itself  to  be  Hi  vine  ;  it  authenticates 
itself  by  its  power  over  and  in  the  soul.  Tliis  is  the  great  aim 
aud  end  of  all  these  poems.  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
Is  not  epic  ;  it  does  nut  seek  to  eponyinise  humanity  ;  contains 
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nothinp  of  liero-worsliip ;  it  is  not  dramatic,  it  does  not  seek  to 
dt*linoat(‘  liiunan  passions  ;  Imt  it  is  meditative.  It  muses  plain 
and  lively  ‘Paradise  Lost*/  and  it  is  earnest  and  hopetul,  for 
it  S|)eaks  l»oldly  of  ‘Paradise  Rc‘^ained  \  Imt,  in  whatever  way 
tin*  wriU‘rs  s]»eak,  tliey  never  forget  the  great  intention  ot  all-^ 
the  p(>ssihilitv  of  the  fellowship  ot  the  human  soul  with  God. 

And  thus  it  is,  indeed,  really  true,  there  is  no  poetry  like  this 
]>oetry ;  now  here  else  is  the  cry  of  human  despair  so  awful,  so  dee|i 
and  intmise ;  in  no  other  hooks  are  the  most  fearful  facts  of  our 
history  fronted  so  fearlessly ;  in  none  others  are  they  re]died  to  at 
all — not  to  say  so  am])ly,  ho])efully,  and  cheerfully.  Thus,  consi- 
diTing  the  juirpose  of  the*  ]>0(‘ms  of  the  Bihle,  it  is  important 
notice  that  it  very  re]H‘atedIy  refers  to  those  ‘dark  depths  of 
tlie  human  systt*m  as  they  stand  related  to  the  JJivine  wisdom 
and  hemwadonce.’  Mr.  i'ayloi  observes  truly,  they  are  not  Jiibk 
frouhh^s,  nor  w'ould  those  abysses  be  filled  by  throwing  into  them 
our  ihbles,  or  even  millions  of  Bibles.  But  w'o  confess  ton 
feeling  of  surprise  w  hiai  he  says  of  the  Book  of  Jol): — 

‘  Jiittle  or  nothing  w  ithin  its  compass  touches  the  inner  life, 
or  opens  to  view*  the  experiences  of  those  who  are  under  training 
for  a  more  intimate  communion  with  (iod — the  Father  of  spirits— 
and  who  freely  court  a  discipline  the  intention  of  Avhich  goes  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  terrestrial  rewards  and  punishments.’ 

(hi  the  contrjirv,  we  have  lieen  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it 
it  as  a  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
ancient  exptuience,  in  training  and  in  trial,  by  the  Father  of 
spirits.  It  is  tlu*  book  on  which  we  should  lay  our  hand  to 
show  how  tlu*  darke.st  ipiestions  of  human  history  in  modem 
tinu's  havi*  be(‘ii  anticipated  in  tliosi*  most  remote  ages.  In 
no  other  book  is  the  cry  of  the  soul  aftoT  God  more  distinct 
and  protimnd.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  it,  and  find  for  himself 
how  some  ot  his  most  painful  (piestions  have  been  propounded 
then*.  Thus:  ‘I  <h*.sin*  to  reason  with  God,’  has  not  the 
retuler  .said  that  a  thousand  times?  Has  not  man  said  it  in 


a  thou.sand  ways?  This  he  re]H*ats  in  his  ])oems,  and  philo¬ 
sophies,  and  metaphysics,  and  his  historii's.  There  is,  somehow, 
a  deep  historical  ciuiscience  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  as  a 
thousand  things  arist*  in  his  experienci*  he  cannot  e'xplain,  he 
longs  to  set*  Ciod  tace  tt)  lace,  and  to  rca.son  with  him.  Why 
have  1  this  burden  of  being?  Why  is  my  existence  a  })er- 
plexity  to  me?  ^\  liy  is  there  such  a  contradiction  between 
mysc'lt  autl  the  worhl  in  which  1  live?  I  could  not  make  a 

betier  world,  1  grant  ;  but  conceive  a  better — oh,  yt*s - 

hy  am  I  hen*  at  all?  1  was  not  consulted  upon  my  existence, 
I  wake  up  to  find  my.selt  here.  And  why  was  1  invested  and 
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invaded  by  these  passions,  Avliich,  if  tiiey  bo  a  i^lory  to  my  being, 
arc  a.s  assurtnlly  my  fates  and  my  fears?  And  why  is  physical 
onler  so  perfect  and  comf)lete  ;  aiul  why  is  moral  order  so 
involved?  if  it  is  iinperfiri,  and  if  the  physical  is  so  orderly, 
if  these  are  not  t lie  impositions  of  deceiving  senses!  Aiul  why 
is  our  virtue  so  weak,  and  wliy  is  our  will  so  strong?  And  why 
am  I  mocked  by  this  tantalising  and  ideal  desire  ?  And  why  do 
I  spend  my  time  in  ])Oi|K‘tual  accunmlation  ?  And  why  do  I 
sink  down  defeated  and  beaten,  and  find  that  I,  an  incarnatt-‘. 
thought,  am  tranijiK'd  and  broken  by  blind  and  dumb  uncon¬ 
scious  fatalities,  which  wreak  tlumiselvt'S  u])on,  which  beat  upon 
inv  head,  or  ])lunge  tlK‘ir  beaks  into  my  heart  ?  On  all  this 
‘  1  desire  to  reason  with  God.’ 

Or  let  the  reader  tak(‘  that  otlun*  c'xpressive  line  from  the 
same  pomn  : — 

AVhy  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  wa}"  is  hid/ 

How  immediately  this  qiu'stion  speaks  to  us  ;  how  clearly  it 
must  at  once  suggest  and  d(‘scrib(‘  that  state  of  moral  an<l 
mental  incongruity  of  which  we  ai(‘  all  the  subjc'cts  more  or  Jess! 
How  truly  this  is,  also,  one  of  tlu'  crii's  of  humanity  !  .1  low  often 

we  have  b(‘en  dis|)osed  even  to  (juarn'l  with  our  MakcT,  and 
to  say  to  him  that  made  us,  Why  hast  thou  mad(‘  us  thus? 
This  is  the  topic  of  tlu*  loftiest  books  the  masters  and  fathers  of 
thought  have  written.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  (‘veiy  kind  of 
moral  and  mental  unhappiness  and  unrest.  This  is  the  ^nieanliKf 
of  all  reol  ^net(iyhy,sic‘^  the  world  has  had  given  to  it  from 
Pythagoras  or  Plato  to  the  ])resent  hour.  The  problem  is 
assailing  all  people,  the  religious  and  the  irreligious — the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  light  given,  a  way  hid  ;  whih‘the  little  pretmiders  to 
knowledge  are  clearing  uji  (‘Vtnything,  and  an*  for  reducing  all 
to  a  beautiful,  and  shallow,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  plausibh* 
plainness,  the  mightiest  souls  bow'  Indore  a  great  Shekinah  ! — 
a  vast  im|X'netrabh*  mysUTV.  Everything  of  God  is  ev(‘r  saying 
to  man,  ‘Thou  canst  iKjt  lift  my  veil.’  d’urn  to  Ruskin’s 
‘Modern  Painters,'  and  n‘ad  the  chapter  on  To rnerltf  a  Mysierffy 
and  take  its  doctrine  as  a  canon,  tliat  wo  never  see  anything 
clearly;  that  excellence  of  the  highest  kind  without  obscurity 
cannot  exist;  that,  as  we  advance  in  any  direction,  ‘we  r(*ach 
a  point  W'here  a  nobh*  dimness  begins.’  Obscurity  hovers  over 
all  things  Divine  ;  all  His  things  angels  themselves  even  desire 
to  look  into.  Nor  is  there  the  least  object  of  earth  which,  as 
we  intently  regard  it,  does  not  become  surround(‘d  wdth  a 
hallowing  darkness.  All  science,  all  art,  all  theology,  all  life 
ends  there.  The  w  ay  is  It  UL 
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My.-.U'iy  IS  ahvays  the  opposition  of  nature  and  ciio..t»  * 
M>.sU‘ry  IS  ever  the  .juxtajwsition  of  discrepancies  * 
a  cave  feels  tliat  he  lias  faculties  which  there  would  exit 
and  luiapi.ropnated  ;  scarcely  a  sin-de  facult^  o 
exercise.  Jhit  he  has  .seen  a  world  oi^  T  *l  ^ 

I..;  i.  :.t  „„  !»<  ‘  t:™; u.*. 

S')  Ill  till*  world, 'vvlirii  in-m  Innl'v  o]  1  the  inj'.stcrv 

iiijustice,  and  inisriileraml  cruel  v  3^7 
spread  wruin^ Oint.-  lie  t‘o(‘k  fl.-.f  ;/  .  1 4.  tJie  wide. 

tu  understand  wl.yin  lu  y  sxu  ;  h  T 

'■is  own  .sati,sfaction.  'earn  all  I  ^  for 

'  '■'"  -ade  a  chattel  ?  Wh^v  '  T  ;  ’1  '"'"T  "’as 

"■any  a  hrave  spirit  has  said'fl.i-  *  '  ^O"' 

•'-,.ai.,theironca.teri.;:.  i.it"  •’"*  '>f 

'akiai  awanwi^^  "V  l"»'ci 

'■•■‘•«.nsci.,usne.ss  whii'h  1  an,  not :  No  ^  tin  '  -  ''1 
Wfvry  (7(>  ^ay  ;  the  leeliii<*-  of  .  ^  ^  heiiiffs 

''"■'■‘y’ -''I'd  i.K'Pc  to  he  ahh- (o  XeX!1ihert-^r  *11“' 
t“  ii-s.  Ainhition  and  sDocnlMf  J  u  i  4i  to  otliers  denied 

the  lowly  villas,'  lad,  and  the  master  of 

<'astlcs  in  the  air.’  and  t  o  a  .1  ‘ laddie 

the  metaphysician  over  the  subtle  Ins  metals, 

;;  ''-ll'<‘.v  are  alike  fa.scinated  hv\  e  iti  ‘l! <'»■' 

;s['"l  -I  dol,  and  are  ten,nte,rva.  ..  S?.'":'?'  '""'' 


'l■-•.•v.  hut  they  had  hithe.to  maniS.  T  1 '  «" 

mdmaiy  .aniiahihties  of  life— the  <roi  rl'  only  in  the 

aneous  m  us  Hon.  'J'ln>,v  oa.sy  goodness  .so  .sjion- 

•■story  very  .lelightful  to  look  .m  Y, '>1'  l'"m‘'«' 
t  is  Well  lilted  in  I'oovis’  ‘M,  point  of  view. 

SOU  of  I ''  ickenhani  anil  niehnn.iid  'irn  ‘‘‘"'oot  poem,  a 

;’>;v  sweet  view  too  ;  no  e^Yt  Y  ,  J""..an  life-a 

>u  how  ditlerent  are  the  di.sciissioY'^*'^*^  S'l'cat  .soitow.s. 

s  on,  1,1  ‘J’aradi.se  Lost  ’ 1'*^' .‘ 

'  ^'■so  i|Ue.stionings  of  a  nature  1  )  ls'‘*'’at  views  are 

■ynow.  ,,|„,  ,,,.  circumsta,,;J.YrYT  m'’"-''*’  ''3- 

•'".'■■n'i'i.ir  ooii.seiousiiess  'a\va*L*  '1  I''*'' 

■••■■lost  ,n.|,ii|.v.  1,/,,^ ■■  :  ■•‘»‘l  ll'^' 

'  ""''""s-  N-,  exempt  a.s  heliad  hecn“the 

storm  overtook  Jiiiu. 
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Indooil  we  know  men,  as  we  know  by  experiences  our- 
M‘lves,  in  whom  the  fatal  light  has  been  given.  We  are  like 
men  who  have  slept  in  the  charmeil  chamber  ;  they  did  not 
know  that  the  wainscot  was  hollowed,  and  that  there  lay  con¬ 
cealed  the  antique  memories  and  treasure  of  the  past.  But  the 
panels  have  been  broken,  and  they  can  sleep  no  more.  Having 
advanced  so  far,  they  would  ailvance  farther. 

And  what  is  that  which  draws  the  curtain  of  the  mist  over 
our  sky — which  chills  all  emotion  within  us,  save  that  of 
despair? — which  turns  the  whole  scenery  of  life  into  one  bleak 
moorland  of  disappointment  ? — that  which  was  to  us  centre  and 
shrine,  is  in  ruins — is  lost,  and  we  cannot  see  beyond  ;  then 
ten  thousand  unknown  and  undeveloped  powers  spring  uj) 
within  us.  We  neither  knew  before  the  wealth  nor  the  poverty 
(»f  our  nature.  In  bitterness  we  exclaim,  ‘We  saw  but  one  thing 
which  could  satisfy  us,  and  that  one  thiim  is  none.’  ‘  Why  is 
light  given  ?’  This  is  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  ihe  book  of  Job  is 
fhe  iiormlii'C  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith.  The  world  is  in  ruins,  an 
we  are  unable  to  rebuild  it  again.  How  often  that  has  been  the 
case — alas!  ho\v  often!  All  life  was  coloured  with  the  rosy 
tint;  all  life  was  not  only  expectation,  but  possession.  ‘(.)h, 
cruel  life!  oh,  cruel  time!’  we  exclaim;  we  will  not,  (U*  we 
cannot  understand.  There  are  natures  frecpiently  atfected  thus 
— thus  v'ith  Job.  How  natural  is  his  story !  How  sublimely 
rises  the  wail  of  sorrow  !  Thus  man  seems  like  a  great  mistake. 
Our  groat  poet  has  said  : — 

‘  What  is  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  mark  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed,  a  beast  become  ? 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  so  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused.* 

The  same  mighty  speaker,  in  Lear,  has  ])roduced  a  life  which 
may  be  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Job,  but  only  to  say,  ‘See  how, 
witli  all  Christian  advantages,  in  a  very  late  age,  how  shallow  all 
the  questions  compared  with  those  of  the  divine  poem  !’ 

We  have  no  s})ace  left  to  follow  Mr.  Taylor  through  the 
various  chapters  of  his  volume ;  his  estimate  of  the  })oetry  of 
Isaiah  is  very  fine,  and,  we  believe,  original.  He  rightly 
describes  him  as  ‘Our  master  in  the  school  of  the  highest 
reason.’  He  ascends  highest  into  those  rare  and  lofty  regions  in 
which  the  most  absolute  (juestions  concerning  God  and  man 
and  nature  may  be  said  to  be  resolved  by  their  own  light  from 
his  urn  ot  divine  philosophy.  Many  who  might  dispute  his  ])lace 
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have  drunk  the  inspiration  which  enables  them  to  compete  his 
claim.  In  these  amazing  words  ‘  we  have  the  programme  of  the 
fhvine  piiq)os(‘s  towards  the  human  family  to  the  end  of  time.’ 
From  Ills  ])en  flow  those  words  which  are  as  watx'h-fires  to  Cliris- 
tian  effort :  lie  gives  the  law  of  history  : — 

In  contradiction  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  many  at  this 
time  to  withdraw  men’s  thoughts  from  the  past,  and  especially  so  far 
as  the  past  carries  a  religious  meaning,  these  Hebrew  prophecies — 
those  especially  of  ^licah,  and  of  Isaiali,  and  of  the  Psalms — atlirm 
and  attest  this  vital  principle,  affecting  human  destinies— namely, 
historic  continuifi/.  It  is  on  this  ground,  as  much  as  upon  any  other, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  stands  opposed  to  atheistic  doctrines 
of  every  sort.  The  ITihlc  holds  all  ages — jmst  and  future — in  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  union,  and  of  casual  relationship,  and  of  develop- 
went,  and  of  j^rogress,  and  therefore — of  hope,  animated  bg  a  Divine 
assurance  of  universal  blessings  get  to  come.  Moreover  this  same 
historic  continuity,  this  integral  vitality,  stands  connected  with  a  law 
of  geographical  centralization.  The  life  and  hope  of  the  commonwealth 
of  nations  is  not  a  vague  hgpothesis,  ichieh  mag  be  realised  angwhci'c, 
and  mag  spring  up  spontaneouslg,  breaking  forth  at  intervals  from  new 
centres,  or  startling  attention  as  from  the  heart  of  barbarian  wilder¬ 
nesses;  it  is  (|uite  otherwise.  Even  as  to  the  light  of  civilisation 
and  of  ])hilosophy,  it  has  shown  its  constant  dependence  upon  this 
same  law  of  historic  continuity,  and  of  derivation.  Much  more  is  it 
— has  it  ever  been  so — as  to  the  light  of  a  pure  theology,  and  of  an 
effective  morality. 

‘JSo  did  these  Hebrew  predictions,  after  a  slumber  of  five  hundred 
years,  wake  into  life  among  all  the  nations  bordering  upon  Palestine, 
when,  by  tlie  means  of  the  (Ireek  version  of  tlie  entire  body  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  a  true  theology,  earnestly  sought  after,  and 
actually  found,  by  the  thoughtful  in  every  city  of  the  iioman  empire, 
was  silently  embraced,  and  devoutly  regarded,  by  thousands  of  the 
several  races  clustered  around  the  ^lediterranean.Sea,  as  well  as  in 
the  remotest  East.  And  so  at  length  were  the  Prophets  of  that 
Elder  J\evelatiou  honoured  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  words, 
when  the  Apostolic  preaching — like  a  sudden  blaze  from  heaven- 
imparted  the  light  of  life  to  millions  of  souls  throughout  those  same 
countries — of  Hurope,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

‘  Every  onward  movement  of  the  western  nations — even  those 
movements  which  humanity  the  most  condemns — has  shown  the 
same  tendency  to  create  or  to  restore,  a  religious  centralization, 
which,  in  its  degree,  has  been  an  accomplishment  of  these  same  pre¬ 
dictions.  And  at  this  time  these  shining  words  of  hope  and  of  peace, 
accejded  as  they  are,  and  honoured  by  the  one  people  among  the 
iiatmns  whose  destiny  and  whose  dispositione  carry  them  far  abroad 
— Ea^t  and  AVest — are  working  out  their  own  fulfilment  in  a  manner 
that  is  indicative  at  once  ot  the  force  that  resides  in  the  w’ord  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  of  the  Divine  power  wdiich  attends  this  word,  and  which 
shall  accomplish  it— in  every  iota  of  it— in  “  the  last  time.”  ’ 


T rue  Poetrij  in  SifmpafJnf.  15;j 

Of*  C  ^  0I  t;(  )  US  as  human  luani^s,  thero  is 

not  0110  more  m^stoiious  in  its  orig'iii  and  its  coiisi‘(|iiciicos  than 
sympathy.  Wo  tliirst  for  it.  \ye  dosiro  to  o-ive  it  as  well  as  to 
share  it.  It  stieiii’tliens  us  *  it  W(*akens  us,  ton  *  we  (^an  no 
more  solve  the  mystery  of  our  relationship  to  nther  heini^^s  than 
wo  can  conijirehend  or  solve  cmr  own.  Wi‘  wait  fnr  compimion- 
shi|),  hut  mere  union  of  bodies  we  fhel  to  1k‘  no  nearness  indecHl 
All  life  h(‘c<>mesnew,  and  ditfm*ent,  and  heautiful,  when  ^  two  can 
walk  to«rether/  and  all  life  is  desolate,  and  stern,  and 
iiio-  ‘when  their  is  one  alone*,  and  none  else, 
talk  of  mysteries,  is  a  ])rofound  mystea-y.  Ye 
siihlime*  mysteries  e)f  our  life.  We*  are*  conse'iems  he 
we  exist  most  in  conscious  sympathy — in  fell 
he'inij^s.  ( )ur  life  i»'liele‘s  out  into  o 
elitions  we  may  Ik*  assure‘d 
and  next  to  he 


unmteivst- 
ddiis  too,  while  we 
s,  these  are  the 
iiii^^s  ;  hut 
owship  with  other 
the'r  live*s,  and  these  twe>  con- 
irc  immortal — first  to  he*  ourselves, 
e*ver  in  spiritual  relatiemship. 

Jt  IS  flic  CI-OWII  of  Cliristiaii  toacliiiio  that  it  alone  of  all  lore 
h.as  (xiiistructed  the  oreat  language  of  the  liuinaii  heart.  We 
know  not  what  attainments  they  made  in  that  wav,  who  wrote 
Ihoir  secrets  on  eoliimns,  and  in  |iyramids,  and  llahvlonian  hrieks; 
lore  forgot  ten,  lo.st,  and  unknown.  We  know,  at  lea.st,'  the  outlines  of 
the  literatures  of  the  world.  Vedas,  Shasters,  Piiranas;  and  the 
classical  kingiloins  have  given  to  ns  Homers  and  Horaces,  I'latos 
and  Ciecro.s,  minds  of  great  siihtletv,  and  (lolish  and  power  but 
wholly  unlearned  in  the  lore  which  is  able  to  speak  the 
\\  ord  to  the  weary.  'I'lie  tongue  of  the  learned  is  more  than  that 
of  the  keen  analyst,  the  brilliant  poi-t,  the  elmpient  orator;  and 
what  that  tongue  is  how  eoni))letely  the  Scripture  reveafs.  We 
want  yet  in  onr  language  an  able  and  learned  dige.st  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mihience  of  (’hristian  and  Pagan  literature  in  their  in- 
iionee  upon  human  .souls  for  the  i)ur|>oses  of  con.solation  and  of 
rest.  And  this  is  a  mighty  argument  for  the  whole,  that  through 
tins  Jiook  (.0(1  opens  the  hiinian  soul  as  he  did  Lydia’s.  All  the 
openings  ot  intric.ate  doors  in  human  souls  is  to  be  traced  here. 

10  this  book  is  ance.strally  related  all  books  of  spiritual  Iriitli 
winch  open  the  mysteries,  and  speak  in  eonsolation  to  the  .soul. 

e  do  not  mean  nietaphysic.s,  .sciom,achic.s — disjnites  about  words 
niifti,  nightshade,  niarsh-latid  of  sci'ptici.sin.  Hut  jirayers,  and 
pNa  in.s  and  hynin.s,  and  confes.sion.s:  they  are  all  the  utterances 
the  l(*aruc(l  to  the  souls  weary. 

11  ploa.sant  books,  indeed,  have  the  tongue  of 
m  eanied.  the  power  of  books  over  us  is  proportioned  to  their 

j  wer  within  us.  Ditferent  books  suit  different  minds;  but  the 
e  c  i«iim  o  them  is  always  in  ourselves;  they  have*  the  learned 
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tlicir  six?ll.  In  the  rea'  world,  tlie  only  great  world,  the  most 
learned  are  tlie  ])Oets  ;  this  is  their  j)Ower,  they  possess  the 
toinoics  of  the  leanu'd.  And  how  wondrously  has  Christianity 
(‘inploved  this  ]H>wer,  this  tongue  !  Do  we  not  feel,  as  we  sing 
the  hvinns  of  holy  men,  what  fitness,  what  insight  and  discovery 
they  had?  d'hey  s;W  things  to  us  we  longed  to  hear;  they  addressed 
their  thought  to  the  soul,  and  it  knew  it,  and  owned  its  power. 
We  say,  whoever  atlects  us  has  possessed  the  tt)ngue  of  the 
h‘ariK‘d, — ‘Those  who  drew  that  water  knew,  the  \vell  was  within, 
and  you  w(‘re  thirsty.’  This  is  the  case  with  hymns. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  writing  to  Dr.  Watts,  says, — 

‘  1  was  preaching  to  a  largo  assembly  of  plain  country  peo])le,  at 
a  village,  when  after  a  sermon  from  Hebrews  vi.  12,  we  sung  one  of 
vour  hymns  (which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  110th  of  the  second 
*bo()k),*aiul  in  that  part  of  the  worship  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  ob¬ 
serve  tears  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  people.  After  the  service 
was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  that  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so 
deeply  were  their  minds  affected  ;  and  the  clerk  in  particular  said  he 
could  hardly  utter  the  words  as  he  gave  them  out.’ 

’file  hymn  was  that  well-known  one — 

Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise 
Within  the  veil,  and  see 

The  Saints  above,  how  great  their  joys. 

And  bright  their  glories  be. 

Once  they  were  mourning  here  below, 

And  wet  their  couch  with  tears  ; 

They  wrestled  hard,  as  we  do  now, 

With  sins,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 

I  ask  them  whence  their  victory  came  ? 

They  with  united  breath 

Ascribe  their  conquest  to  the  Lamb, 

Their  triumph  to  his  death. 

Thev  mark’d  the  footsteps  that  he  trod, 

(llis  zeal  inspired  their  breast,) 

And  following  their  incarnate  God 
Possess  the  promised  rest. 

Our  glorious  Leader  claims  our  praise, 

I'or  Him  our  pattern  given, 

AN  Idle  the  long  cloud  of  witnesses 
Show  the  same  path  to  heaven. 

They  were  most  of  them,*  Doddridge  continues,  ^  poor  people, 
who  work  for  their  living;  yet,  on  the  mention  of  your  name, 

li)uud  that  they  had  read  several  of  your  books  with  delight;  and 
that  ^ our  1  salins  and  Hymns  were  almost  their  daily  entertainment. 
And  when  one  of  the  company  said,  “AVhat  if  Dr.  AVatts  should 
lome  down  to  Northampton  ”  another  replied,  with  remarkable 
waimth,  1  he  \ery  sight  of  him  would  be  as  good  as  an  ordinance 
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to  me !  ’*  I  mention  the  matter  just  as  it  occurred,  and  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  only  a  familiar  and  natural  specimen  of  what  often  takes 
place  amongst  a  multitude  of  Christians  who  never  saw  your  face.* 

This  is  ‘  the  tongue  of  the  leaniecl,  the  lore  for  weary  souls/ 


PUNCH  IN  THE  PULPIT* 

Dean  RAMSAY  toils  a  story  of  some  old  Scottish  lady 
Avho,  while  inourning  over  the  moral  state  of  one  of  her 
relatives,  exclaimed,  ‘Our  John  swears  awfu’,  and  we  try  to 
correct  him;  but,’  she  added,  in  a  candid  and  apologetic  tone, 
‘iiae  doubt  it  /.s  a  great  set-att*  to  conversation.’  It  seems  to  be 
even  so  with  })ulpit  drollery  and  humour.  It  is  very  much  con¬ 
demned,  but  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  set-otf  to  th(‘  ]>ulpit.  ’rh(‘ 
work  which  Mr.  Cater  set  before  himstdf  was  very  legitimate, 
’fhere  are  many  tracers  of  a  good  intcuition  and  amiable  sj)irit, 
and  the  subject  he  selected  was  an  admirable  one;  but  he  has 
failed  to  hit  it — in  fact,  his  knowledge  of  the  pulpit  in  all  ag(‘S 
is  not  at  all  ecpial  to  the  work  to  which  he  addressed  his  pen; 
and,  of  many  j)ulpit  matters  he  is  really  (piite  ignorant.  ’J’hus, 
he  says,  ‘In  every  denomination  there  will  occasionally  spring  uj) 
a  “Tom  Bradbury,”  ])reaching  with  eccentricity  (‘iiough,  and 
drollery  (‘nough  to  athict  the  Church  and  to  amuse  the  world. 
Billy  l)awsou  was  ou(‘  of  this  stamp.’  Our  authm*  can  know 
neitlua*  the  oiu*  ])reach(‘r  nor  the  otheu*  to  whom  he  riders.  We 
glanc(‘d,  as  we  read  this,  to  th(‘  eh'Viai  volumes  of  th.e  Sermons 
of  Bradbury — ‘The  Croat  Mystery  of  Codlim^ss,’  and  the 
'Christ MS  iu  Cirta,'  and  felt  that  smue  wonderful  injustice  had 
been  done  to  his  memory;  his  wit  and  humour  wme  Mki^  the 
wit  and  humour  of  South,  and  did  not  at  all  mar  the  am])le 
knowledge,  and  sound  and  lofty  views  of  evangelical  truth  and 
copioiis  knowledge  of  Scripture  with  which  he  delight(‘d  his 
hearers;  even  his  celebrated  sermon,  ‘The  Ass  and  the  Scr])ent,j 
contains  little  that  the  fastidious  of  our  day  could  condemn, 
lie  hated  the  Stuarts,  and  in  his  sermons  he  maintained  at 
once  with  indignation  and  humour,  the  ri(fht  of  a  p(‘opIe  to  re¬ 
sist  tyrants.  Billy  Dawson  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  nearer  to  tin? 

*Punc7i  in  the  Putplt :  or,  The  Danger  of  Xuvclties  and  other  ImjM'opnetiea 
in  Jieligion,  and  cspcciatti/  [of  Jocutaritg  in  the  House  of  God » 
By  Philip  Cater,  Author  of  ‘  The  Great  Fiction  of  the  Times/ 
Printed  for  the  Author. 
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juithor’s  idea  of  Puiicli  in  the  Pulpit,  yet  he  was  a  master  there. 
He  s(‘l(lom  indulged  in  drullcry  tor  its  own  sake;  he  had  immense 
power  ovi*r  vast  auditaiees.  We  have  many  powerful  ])reacliers 
living  now,  hut  in  the  power  of  ahandonment  we  have  no 
speakta-  like  Dawsen.  He  sp(»ke  to  the  people  in  i)arahles;  he 
sinnetinii‘s  spok(‘  in  very  hold,  to  our  thought,  even  in  coarse 
imagerv  and  language;  Imt  the  world  needs  preachers  such  as 
h(‘  wa>.  We  should  he  very  glad  to  hail  the  advent  ot  half-a- 
dozcn  Uawsons.  We  might  decline  their  iretpient  ministrations 
to  us,  hut  we  should  h(‘  well  satistiiMl  to  know  they  were  useful 
toothers.  Our  author  finds  Punch  in  the  Pulpit  during  the 
singing  (d*  many  hymns.  Those  (‘Xipiisitely  beautiful  hymns, 
‘Aias!  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed,’  and  that  most  tendia*  one, 
‘TIm‘  wave's  of  trouble',  he)W  they  rise,’  awaken  only  his  disgust. 
'I’his  is  e-alleel  ‘epie'e'r  hymiKde)gy.’  There  is  no  dembt  plciitv  ot 
e'aiise'  fe»r  a  smart  satire  u)K)n  many  of  the  ways  anei  words  of 
the'  me'U  e>f  the'  pulpit.  Many  e)f  the  author’s  instances,  how- 
e‘ve*r,  are'  withe)Ut  femnelatiem.  It  is  a  elifiicult  thing  te>  eletermini* 
— neUhing  e'an  elete'rmiiu*  but  the  cultivateel  anel  sanctilieel  senso 
of  the'  pre'ae-her — the'  e'xtent  tee  which  humour  may  bc'  permitted 
in  the'  pulpit.  Some'  will  ])re)test  against  its  use  alte)ge‘the‘r,  as 
we*  .suppose*  e)ur  authe>r  we)vdd,  but  the  boughs  of  the  edel  elm 
tre'e'  whie'h  eme'e*  she'el  its  autumn  h'aves  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yarel,  anel  whie-h  has  ue»t  iu'cn  lemg  removed,  might  have  ])iv- 
.se'rve'el  te»  the*  e'Ve*  e)f  meme>rv  the*  cre)ss  over  which  it  waved, 
whe'n*  .steeoel  the*  pidpit,  euiev  the*  lueest  cclebratcel  in  all  Englaiul— 
the*  Pulpit  e»f  St.  Paid's  t’ros.s.  Of  what  that  pul]>it  was  we  have 
ne»  re'se'udelane-e*  ne>w,  feu-,  ineh'cel,  time's  have  alte'ivel,  and  the 
pulpit  weirk  is  elittere'ut;  that  pulpit  was  The  Thnes  Newspaper 
e*f  its  elay;  it  was  far  men’e*,  it  was  the  platform, — it  was  the 
b(U»k, — the*  focal  h'us, — the'  ventilate)!’  of  public  e)])inie)n  ;  and 
neu  oidy  true  things,  but  hume)rous  things,  eliel  that  useful 
se  nine  ling-boa  re  1  e'e-he)  e)ver  the  multituek'.s.  There  Colet,  the 
le*arne'el  Dean — there*  Heieiker — tlu*re  the  grave  anel  elignitied 
Kielh'v  ;  but  the're*,  teie),  was  tl|^'  me)st  ])e)pular  ])reacher  of  them 
all — the*  ane‘cele)tal,  the  witty,  the  fable-loving  anel  humorous 
lyitinu'r.  If  we  eliel  not  re'gret  that  there  could  be  found  so 
little*  fre*e*elom  in  the  ])ulpit,  we  should  rejence  that  with  the 
multitueh's  e>t  jireachers  there  is  so  little  infringement  e)l  the 
l><*imels  e)t  goeiel  ta.stc.  At  the  .same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the'n*  is  a  pe*<lantic  and  priggi.sh  Punch  in  the  Pulpit, 
We'll  as  a  treeliosonu*  one*.  It  is  elitficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
is  the  more*  irre‘ve're*nt.  Pine  .sermejiis,  learned  sermons,  motiv 
physical  se  rmons,  arc  sheicking  thing.s  A  very  olel  WTiter  has 
.*^aiel — 
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Some  take  a  text  sublime,  and  fraught  with  sense, 

But  quickly  fall  into  impertinence. 

Oil  tritles  eloquent  with  great  delight 
They  flourish  out  on  some  strange  mystic  rite ; 

But  to  subdue  the  passions  or  direct. 

And  all  life’s  moral  duties  they  neglect. 

[Most  preachers  err,  except  the  wiser  few, 

Thinking  established  doctrines,  therefore,  true.': 

Others,  too  fond  of  novelty  and  schemes. 

Amuse  the  world  with  airy  idle  dreams. 

Thus  too  much  faith,  or  too  presuming  wit. 

Are  rocks  where  bigots  or  freethinkers  split. 

’Tis  not  enough  that  what  you  say  is  true,  j 
To  make  us  feel  it  ^ou  must  feel  it  too. 

Show  yourself  warm,  and  that  will  warmth  impart 
To  every  hearer’s  sympathising  heart.* 

A  litth‘  in(|iiirv  would  have  ])resc*nU‘(l  to  our  author  a 
lliousaiul  iustaiiees  of  the  ludiaviour  of  Punch  in  the  Pulpit 
inconqiarahly  more  ludicrous  than  most  of  those  he  has  ])resented 
to  us.  1  )id  our  authoi’  I'vaa*  sei^  the  c(‘l(*hrated  ‘  Smauous  to 
Asses’  ?*  Did  he  t‘ver  hear  of  Friar  (h‘ruud  ?  Did  lu^  ever  read 
i1k‘  si'i’inous,  astonislung  iu(h‘ed  iu  thi‘ir  humour,  of  Ahraham 
Saiicta  C’lara  of  Dacliau,  iu  Bavaria?  Did  he  i‘ver  hear  of  the 
pri'acher  who  took  for  his  text  ‘O,’  and  said  a  thousand  fine 
things  ?  or  of  I  he  learned  and  judiciously  educated  monk,  who, 
preaching  upon  the  servant  of  tlu^  High  Ihiest  warming  himself, 
hegan,  ‘  M y  hretliren,  se(‘  how  tlu^  evangidist  relates,  not  imuvly 
as  an  historian  would — “Ac  'ivanned  A/zuNc/f,  ”  hut  as  a  philo- 
sojflier — “ /x'ce/z.s'c  he  'ints  eold!^  ’  Above  all  other  riqx'rtories  of 
pul|>it  anecdoti\  does  our  author  know  Robert  Robinson’s  edition 
of  Claude  ?  I  low  admirable  are  that  great  man’s  remarks  upon 
vulgarity  iu  tht‘  ])idpit!  and  they  afford  a  reason  for  many  of 
Robinson’s  covn  frc^pient  lapses  in  that  way. 

^  Kothiuff  iff  more  necesfian/ than  aclf-ilenial.  Beside  all  that  self- 
denial,  which  belongs  to  ministers  in  common  with  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians,  there  are  exercises  of  it  ])eciiliar  to  divines,  and  essential  to 
the  discharge  of  the  ])astoral  olliee.  Visiting  and  conversing  with 
the  poor,  and  allowing  them  to  come  for  spiritual  advice,  are  articles 
of  this  kind.  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  learning  is  grati¬ 
fied  by  illiterate  conversation  ? — That  a  polite  well-bred  man  relishes 
the  vulgar,  awkward  rudeness  of  clowns  ‘f — That  men,  who  know  the 
worth  of  time,  and  who  love  study  as  they  love  life,  can  bo  jfleased 
with  interruption  and  nonsense,  and  long-winded  tales  of  com¬ 
plaint,  which  begin,  perhaps,  in  an  ale-house  fray,  and  end  in 
a  case  of  conscience  ?  Can  they,  whose  company  is  courted  by 

*  ‘  Sermons  to  Asses,  to  Doctors  of  Divinity,  to  Lords  Spiritual,  and  to 
Ministers  of  State.’  By  the  Bev.  James  Murray.  1819. 
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accomplished  men,  who  would  poxir  into  their  hosoms  of  wise  and 
pious  conversation  good  measure^  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  runninq  over — can  these,  I  ask,  of  choice  spend  half  a  day  in  1 
searciiing  for  one  ^rain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  ot  chaff  ?  Yet,  he  who  | 
cannot  submit  to  these  things,  however  qualified  for  a  nobleman’s 
domestic  chaplain,  or  for  a  dignitary  in  a  rich  church,  can  never 
make  the  less  splendid  but  more  useful  minister  of  a  parish,  or  pas. 
tor  of  a  flock.  A  poet  may  give  himself  airs,  toss  his  haughty  head, 
take  snuff,  and  chant— Of//  profanum  Valgus:  but  the  minister 
of  the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus  must  not  do  so.  lie  must  try  to 
take  the  ton  of  his  poor  people,  if  he  would  do  them  real  spiritual 
good.  It  will  be  his  glory  sometimes  to  be  rude  in  speech,  to  conceal 
fiis  abilities,  to  adapt  himself  to  their  weaknesses,  to  prefer  llunvan 
before  Hcza,  Dodd’s  sayings  and  Wright’s  poems  before  the  casuistry 
of  lloadley,  and  the  poetry  of  Milton  or  Young.* 

Very  ditforcMit  is  tliat  style  ridiculed  by  Pluclie  in  his  History 
•  d  the  Heav(‘ns,  and  also  ([noted  by  Robinson. 

‘  A  carpenter  who  understood  his  trade,  and  was  in  tolerable  cir* 
cuinstaiiccs,  liad  given  his  son  a  good  education,  tliat  is,  had  made 
him  pass  through  a  course  of  liberal  studies  and  philosophy.  AVe 
know  no  other  method.  The  father  dying  just  as  the  son  had 
gone  through  his  public  disputations,  and  leaving  some  under¬ 
takings  unfinished,  the  young  man  took  a  liking  to  work,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  profession.  Rut  he  bethought  himself  of  recalling 
his  art  to  certain  principles,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  methodical  order. 
He  treated  the  whole  in  his  head  as  he  had  seen  his  masters  treat 
the  art  of  reasoning.  At  length  he  got  together  a  number  of  jour¬ 
neymen  of  the  trade,  and  promised  to  lead  them  by  a  new  way  to 
the  quintessence  of  car[)entry. 

‘  “  Our  new  doctor,  after  a  long  [ircamble  on  mcchanichs,  which  lie 
promised  to  treat  on  hg  genus  and  species,  came  to  the  ilrst  (jues- 
lion,  and  very  seriously  examined  whether  there  was  a  principle  of 
force  in  man.  He  long  diseussed  the  reasons  pro  and  con,  and  at 
last  enabled  his  disciples,  knowingly,  and  without  any  apprehension 
of  mistake,  to  affirm,  that  man  was  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  and  able  to  eonimuiiicate  motion,  for  instance,  to  an  axe,  or 
to  a  stone,  if  not  too  great.  He  was  contented  with  this  modest 
assertion,  being  [lersuaded,  that,  with  this  small  strength  multiplied, 
he  might,  towards  the  end  ot  his  treatise,  eome  to  transporting  the 
largest  pieces  of  rough  marble,  and  to  heaving  of  mountains.  He 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  place  where  this  force  resided;  and 
atter  many’  disputations  on  the  brains,  the  glandula  pinealis,  the 
spirits,  and  the  muscles,  he,  out  ot  economy',  and  for  brevity^’s  sake, 
determined,  that  the  arm  was  the  chief  agent,  and  the  instrument 
of  human  strength. 

‘  “  In  a  third  jiaragrajih,  (tor  you  would  have  wondered  how  well  he 
divided  and  put  his  matter  in  order)  the  strength  residing  in  the  arm 
give  him  occasion  to  examine  all  the  constituent  pieces  of  the  arm,  and 
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to  make  an  exact  anatomy  of  it.  He  made  lonjj;  dissertations  on  tlio 
nerves,  muscles,  fibres,  and  descended  to  the  minutest  filaments.  He 
multiplied  the  lengths  of  the  muscles  by  their  breadths,  and  tho 
product  of  these  by  the  sum  of  the  fibres.  From  one  calculation 
to  another  he  came  to  determine  the  strength  of  each  degree  of 
tension,  and  by  means  of  these  determinations,  made  himself  able 
to  fix  the  strength  of  percussion.  Thus  he  weighed  a  eulf,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  fist  to  the  sum  of  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  ho 
shewed  you  the  exact  weight  with  which  this  percussion  was  in 
equal  proportion.  Finally,  to  sum  up  his  matters,  and  for  the  eon- 
veiiiency  of  the  young  carpenters,  he  reduced  the  whole  into  algebraic 
expressions.” 

‘The  author’s  conclusion  on  this  whole  work  is,  that  not  onh/  in 
point  of  relii/ion,  hut  also  in  natural  philosophi/,  n'e  om/ht  to  he  con¬ 
tented  with  the  eertaintj!  of  experience,  and  the  sinipliciti/  of  revelation'  * 
IMuche  Jlist.  of  the  Heavens,  vol.  ii.  b.  t.* 


Some  jnvacluTs,  and  some  in  London,  are  fond  of  preaching 
on  tln‘  Hook  of  l^eviticus,  a  book  ne(‘ding  a  very  fine  spiritual 
hand  and  insight,  and  ca])able  of  yielding  glorious  teaching;  Imt 
the  effect  is  usually  bad  because  there  is  no  (*y(‘  for  the  Divine 
iiKNining.  A  young  clergyman  hearing  a  minister  ]m‘aehing  on 
the  types,  and  expounding  Lc'viticus  iii.  3 — ‘  And  he  shall  offer 
the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon 
th(‘  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  tho  fat  that  is  cm  tliem, 
which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul  above  the  liv(‘r,  with  tin; 
kidneys,  it  he  shall  take  away.’  It  is  a  singular  chapter  in  tlui 
liistory  of  the  human  mind,  the  irrevcuxuice  of  reven'nt  nnui. 
The  shelves  of  our  own  library  give  to  us  »Johu  Stoughton’s — 
(not  our  (‘xc(‘llent  friend  of  Kiuisington,  but  an  old  KitO  man) — 
‘  Ha ruch’s  Sore  gently  Opened,  ami  th(‘  Salve  skilfully  Aj)])lii‘d.* 
We  have  the  ‘Church’s  Howel  Complaint,’  ‘’Fhe  Sjuitfers  of  Divine 
Love.’  Tluui  are  there  not  the  ‘S|)iritual  Mustard  Hot  to  make 
the  sold  Sneeze  with  Devotion,’  ‘A  Pack  of  Cards  to  Win  Christ,’ 
tVc.  i'vc.  Looking  back  upon  thesii  things,  we  almost  feel  that 
our  age  has  advanced  in  revcuencc'  as  wcdl  as  in  culture. 

V(‘t  we  wish  we  had  more  fnaalom  in  the  pulpit.  Thoie  would 
K‘  imm^  useful  result  if  minist(‘rs  frit  mon*  and  s])oke  mom 
op<‘nly  and  heartily;  if  every  man  had  more  his  own  style.  If, 
ui  tact,  thi‘  ])ulpit  could  be  less  than  it  is,  it  wouhl  be  more  than 
d  IS  ;  it  ov(‘r-rides  far  too  intolerantly  other  ministerial  duties. 
We  ourselves  s])eak  much  of  it,  and  yet  we  long  to  hear  less  ot 
it.  Ami  then  it  will  do  its  work  better,  when  its  words  shall  be 
a  flow  ot  kindly,  friendly,  solemn,  cheerful,  thoughtful  bilk ;  a 
conversation  with  people,  rather  than  the  swee])  of  a  stately 
flight  above  them,  talking  to  tliem — which  is  in  sympathy — 
rather  than  talking  at  them.  Certainly,  in  the  work  of  the 
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|»uli>il,  the  jneaclier  makes  liis  own  wnk.aiid  uses,  bv  an  instinst 
<lee|)er  than  Ins  own  knowledge,  the  kind  of  method  inost  snitcl 
to  Ins  nature.  Toplady  sjiys  the  painter  chooses  the  materiih 
on  wind]  he  ))anits— on  wood,  on  gla.ss,  on  metals,  on  ivorv  on 
canv.as.  Some  natnnd  endowments  are  not  liigh,  there  'f}i 
painting  i.s  „|,  w.iod,  otlnn-s  on  niiirblc — a  quick  seiisibilitv  ami 
jioienant  teehng ;  some  on  glass,  very  beautiful,  but  esneciillr 
<  augerous,  funoe  by  the  tirst  .stone  of  ])enetration  they  aro 
l.rok.a.  and  hdl  from  their  tirst  love.  The  earliest  ancie'.^ 
pamte.l  only  m  water,  like  hypocrites;  but  Go,l  paints  in  oil 
acnmipanymg  himself  the  word  by  unction  and  liy  potyer 
When  attempts  are  ma.le  either  to  sneer  ,lown  the  imlnitor 
|-l'  '<  -p  to  rnlicule,the  respon.se  ought  to  be,  that  it  is 
eally  -y  tar  the  most  im|.ortant  means  for  the  e.lucation  of 
hought  am  emotion  m  the  han.ls  of  men.  It  cannot  ho  curd 
or  too  much,  .ir  guanled  too  se.hilously.  It  needs  indeeil  to  b- 
•ikeii  awiiy  rom  tin-  tongue  ot  bigotry  and  formalism— it  needs 
lo  l.e  ma.Ie  h'ss  a  mere  amu.semcnt  and  lu.xury,  more  of  teiuler- 
ues,s.  experience  teaching,  more  of  humanity^and  then  it  tS 
b.  haded  as  one  ot  the  most  delightful  means  of  cheering  tho 
o  I  ol  the  working  man  with  the  love  of  desus,  the  story  ,d  the 
(  10S.S,  and  he  good  news  from  the  far  country,  inwrou-Vht  with 
essons  and  pictim.s  of  life,  homely,  potverful,  and  piaeS 

Uiii  aiithoi  h.is  some  right  m  rebuking  the  iiiniertinence  md 
lolhwdiig'':- something  like  the 

the  dlTiiles"  im’niie  1  ^'ambridge,  w.ss  nuich  opposed  to 

Candtbx  wl  o  T  l...f  f-  ■*  “.e  Itev.  Cleinent 

there  was  iiuk’Ii  water  there  Tliffolln  'r  T 

two  men  will  nflnivl  n  dialogue  betwc'eii  these 

tim-nt ;:\:;i“ns''’o  d  OH.e  iinper. 

pre.ieli^  toouorn'w.*'’^*^  distance  to  hear  you 


‘ “ mi;; n’t .  ' "‘“"1 toVimKd 
some  bad—art'  no't  vouks?'''’  people— some  good, 

C.  (^. — Yes,  sir.” 

would'be  snllJl;,™’  die"; V""' 


noocrt  liohnisou, 

‘Ilaiif;  liitn  tiioreon!’”  I  preached  from  Esther  vii.  0- 

showing  that  tho^ ‘vicked 'irlmirivl  geed  opportunity  , 

““ '  b.  .1,,“ "  “"■■■  '■“‘I 

cn.fav,..mns  ti  '> 

(It'stroy  them.’*  '  p<-<>plc,  and  would  be  glad  \ 

Here  is  old  ^hini^ri Im  Vet-^ at  o'ur"  i'’''"  ^*1 

to  mceling  time,  for  she  savs  that'  I  'a"T  ’  ’"''er  ge 

t  iing  or  other  to  do.  Then  t hm  i  I 

about  three  mile.s  off.  |(y  . I  ,  ,  I'ormer  Jones,  who  live; 

■neot.ng,  tlu>  devil  fells  him  tl.at  ^.‘mJ  t!’'-'  "-'7  t. 

and  ho  IS  oblitTpj  .  ^  isbreakiDL’’  infn  In'a  . 


-iijoet:  -»--g.  ^ow,  "ZZ 

him  ^  1  preached  from  2  Kin 

o'li.v  thaMho*)-iol!-l,*'p’;, •  ’'■•"J/'in  opporlunity  of  sho 

--■ti.nes  goo„  ,.ohYT  na^^, that  d 
i).d  ^uj.m.dle  it :i„  tlK,t  secrets  of  State  uffai, 

if  hZZ  au<r\\\ttr,!ssi'u.'!  1'/  Z  "«•' 

le  best  way  was  to  ji.ay  no  rJoaril  I  **' 

kim  iiot  a  word.’”  ^  ‘  temptation.  ‘Answt 

.nonung,3;,Htlavi.t;i^^^  never  do.  x\ow,  in  fh 

bat  «a.s  very  fortunate;  but  iu'f  a  ’  ''"“S*-''! 

it  has  not, Ion, 

'vhen  we  .suv  that  ,'f  tl  I’'  "I"'"  'vaMer 

'"■••tor,  an, I  e.specially  f|„.  ,M,|„it  ^T’  "T"’  **"“  ••"id  the 

‘'""'■•V'^lly-rLeives^ii^ 

‘Soiithey  <'ntertain.s  us  with  n” '*  ojnnion. 
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swoops  down  to  bathe  liis  beak  in  the  bloody  carnage  of  tlio 
l>attle-field.  Oxygen  aiul  nitrogen,  the  senior  of  the  four,  are 
everywloMe.  High  up  among  the  snows  of  tlie  lliinalayas  or  tlio 
Andt‘s,  d«  >wn  on  the  hot,  arid  ])lains  of  Egypt  or  Asia,  these  four 
are  the  life  of  tlie  globe.  Tliese  four  mental  Ariels,  the  words  of 
they>^o/,  the  concentrator,  the  focal  lens  of  thought — the  words 
of  thi‘  tlu‘  magnetic  wii\‘,  the  Udt'graphic  dittuser  of 

thought — the  words  of  the  pJatfoi'Di,  speech,  FUKE  s})eec]i,  the 
ventilator,  th(‘  puritier,  the  conservator  of  thought  and  action — 
the  words  of  the  ptfipit,  the  calmer,  the  elevator,  tlu‘  (piieter  of 
thought.  The  unity  of  tluvse  in  the  moral  life  of  a  pt'o])le  is  like 
the  unity  of  the  gas(*s.  The  poi  by  itself  cn‘at(‘s  a  morbid  life. 
A  life  occupi(‘d  by  looking  at  itself  is  not  much  lu'ttta*  tlian  a 
man  contiaujdating  for  years  an  ulcer  or  a  sore.  The  press  by 
itself  makes  an  e])icurean,  a  seltish  life  ;  it  inflates  and  makes  the 
men^  bookman  the  most  crotchety  and  conUmiptible  of  mortals. 
'['\\iypl((ff(>r)tihy  itself  makes  the  incc‘ndiary,the  wild  rt'volutionist 
— the  Mirab(‘au  or  the  Marat.  The  pulpit  by  itself  creates  the  dog¬ 
matist  or  the  bigot,  the  superstitious  follower  of  St.  Erancis  or  the 
intolerant  discipUi  of  Cameron.  Let  them  all  melt  and  mingle, 
and  thus  create  an  atmosphere  which  shall  fold  our  civilization 
round  with  tran([uillity  and  purity.  We  are  (piite  certain  that  wo 
need  them  all  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  a  country  will  be  morally 
great  when  they  all  are  allowed  their  free  course.  Look  at  the 
nations  when  they  work  singly  and  alone.  Thus  (Jermany  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  France  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
pulpit,  and  America  is  the  kingdom  of  the  ])latform  and  the  tribune. 
What  a  diseased  life  is  geiuM'ated  in  each  by  the  exclusiveness 
of  each  !  Germany  is  proverbially  the  land  of  magniticent 
chimeras.  A  funeral  oration  in  France,  from  the  days  of 
Bossuet  downwards,  ])rovokes  our  sneers  and  laughter,  as  the 
last  and  highest  extreme  of  hollow-lK‘arth\ssness.  And  the 
American  platform  is  so  ridiculous  a  realm  of  mountebanking, 
that  all  serious  men  start  at  the  marked  and  blatant  folly. 

With  us  in  this  country,  it  is  hap])y  that  neither  can  do  much 
harm,  and  all,  it  is  hoped,  do  some  good.  The  pen  scrutinises  the 
press,  the  press  scrutinises  the  pen.  The  ])latform  thunders 
round  the  jndpit,  the  ])ulpit  looks  on  and  remarks  on  all,  and 
rcceiv’es  in  return  the  compliments  and  the  curs(‘s  alternately  of 
all.  This  ])ower  of  ventilation,  Jis  we  have  before  said,  is  our 
national  salvation.  There  are  few  things  a  man  may  not  s«ay  in 
England,  and  very  few  things  a  man  may  not  write.  Tims  the 
purification  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos])here  gives  a  freer 
air  through  which  the  wings  of  our  greater  s]Mrits  can  spring  and 
soar.  Every  neighbourhood,  every  little  village  luis  its  own 
liamphleteer, — perhaps  its  author,  its  poetaster,  not  to  say  its 
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jn<t,  ii.'  jiR^iichtT,  or  'p.:\K<?r,  '^r  ^01*^1101’.  Aibl  it  thi"  dt^privt 
of  >ome  iniou>iiv,  still  it  will  surely  add  to  the  vigour  and  health 
ofthewh«»le. 

TliiiN  h:L<  the  U>ly  of  a  nation  ever  Kvn  huilt  up.  In  days 
U-fore  the  pn.‘S.<  wa>  known,  as  in  Wdoved  dudah.  there  iwno  the 
\.*Rvs  i*f  iht‘  Klijah<  luid  Klishas.  ringiiiiZ  troiu  the  des^‘rt  over 
tilt*  ]*o{>ulace  and  over  the  throne.  And  then  tell  the  words,  the 
nieliHlinu^  wordso'f  the  1  >avids  and  Jeremiahs,  and  the  rapt  stmizcis 
of  the  I>aiah'  aiul  tlzekiels.  to  tremble  along  the  spirits  of  the 
nation.  Tiius  in  (iret.*ee.  the  p»-‘n  and  the  toiiiiue  develoj^, 
.'‘ide  l»v  'ide,  l\‘rieles  ami  Plato.  iS’phocles  aiul  IV*  most  he  lies. 
ehH|ik*nt  mu'ie  fell  on  that  entranced  air,  and  ehx|ueut  thoiu^ht 
melteil  eii  that  wonderim.:  ami  listening  .soul.  It  v>as  >o  iu 
Pome.  Virifil  ^xnild  not  o*mplete  her  irlory  without  Cicero:  and  as 
ue  ><.v  in  all  the'C  cas*‘s.  the  projx-rtion  of  the  jvwer  of  the  p»?u 
i-  just  the  pr*»{H.nion  vt  the  ]K^wer  of  the  tongue.  It  was  so  in 
the  Cermany  of  the  mhhlle  aires.  It  was  so  in  France  iu  her 
in-St  dav.s  The  wiiole  worhl  ami  historv  says,  or  st-t  ius  to  s;iv. 
nurture,  educate,  ilevelop.  build  up  thought  within  you.  and 
then  give  it  to  the  breezes  t«>  bear  round  the  world. 

'rims,  as  we  have  seen,  has  it  Ixvn  with  our  dear  land.  Wo 
have  had  inir  hermits  an«l  anchorites.  <.*ur  monastic  and  secliulod 
men.  like  Roger  lxicv»n,  Henry  Mi*re,  like  John  Norris,  like 
William  Liw.  We  h:^e  hail  those  who  have  labourtnl  to 
I H ‘pulari.se  and  make  human  the  glories  of  the  tem}>le.  They 
haw*  eiitereil.  like  Lord  Bacon.  John  Milton.  John  Lv^x'ke.  or 
Abraham  'rucker.  We  have  had  men  who  have  realiscvl  to  us 
all  that  the  ancient  Olympiad  was  to  the  Creek,  or  the  Fonim 
to  tlie  Roman.s.  Our  Chatham  has  bramlisheil  his  darts  of  tiro: 
our  Burke  has  o|H"ueil  an  Armida  palace  o{  enchantment,  a 
grove  ot  Arcadian  wonder  ami  Ivautv  ;  our  Canning  has  united 
to  a  pri*science  we  an*  but  just  loginning  t«>  comprehend,  an 
ehupiemv  rich  beyond  all  adulteration,  and  sim])le  bevond  all 
mi.scmiception  ;  whih*.  avlik-il  to  all  these,  our  pulpit  has.  if  not 
the  mo.st  sublime  or  the  most  metaphysical,  yet  on  the  whole. 
In  every  de|»artment  rivalled  the  most  tamousages  and  nations  of 
the  wiHd.  To  us  has  Kvii  given  a  greater  than  Bossuet  in  Hall, 
a  greati‘r  than  Ma.ssillon  in  W  hittield,  a  greattT  than  Saurin  in 
Howe,  a  gre;iter  than  Luther  in  Bunyan.  Still  the  mighty 
gallery  is  o|n‘n,  and  from  age  to  age  they  ]»ress  into  it — ilivinOvS. 
senators,  authors,  and  literatists,  and  journalists,  to  take  their 
place.s  in  thost.*  immortal  ranks,  whei\*,  it  even,  perchance,  their 
terms  should  seldom  be  seen,  they  will  vet  .'^taml  “.sneaking” 
though  deail,  whenever  lookevl  upon,  to  strike  from  the  tires  of 
their  i*yes  new  light  into  unlK>rn  generations,  ami  ]>oint  with 
stony  but  uiidecaying  Huger  to  the  living  aud  deathless  word. 
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THK  LIFK  OF  AN  FNOLISU  NFN.* 

^PHIS  is  a  Kvk  which  ouo  would  ihiuk  it  must  ilo  auy  ouo 
I  to  road  ;  iudooil,  it  is  ouo  ot*  tho  most  ilolighttidly 

n'adahlo  Uvks  tho  roador  oau  tako  iu  hand.  It  is  writtou  with 
tho  vi^^our.  without  tho  vul^aritv.  ot*  IV  Foo.  It  has  tho  roalitv 
ot  that  iiux^t  ival  ot  writors.  It  alvuuds  iu  iuoivlouts*  most 
iudtvd  ^xiiutully.  ot'tou  harrowiugly,  iuloivstiui;.  'riiou,  witlial. 
it  is  not  a  lar^o  Ivok  ;  it  is  a  oharmiu^*  Uvk  tor  tho  tirosido,  or 
tor  roadinc  aloud,  ihir  roailors  woll  know  that  wo  havo  Uv>  vory 
loving  loanings  to  oithor  Komauistio  or  Fusoyistio  laotios  ;  hut  a 
tondor  hoart.  hningly  prompting  to  action  tor  ilio  s;vd  and 
surtcrin^U’,  is  a  si^^ht  alwavs  gratoUil  ;  and  iu  tins  Vi>lumo  tho 
story,  whilo  told  without  any  ostontatiou,  rovoals  sucli  a  doptii 
ot  principlo.  such  an  oarnostuoss  ot*  solt‘-s;icritico,  such  resolution 
in  tho  midst  ot*  scouos  v't*  surpassing  sorrow,  tint  wo  couKl  woll 
wish  this  littlo  lKH>k  to  Iv  roail  by  vory  many  thous;iuds  i‘t'  our 
Cvaintrymon  and  country womon. 

Miss  OoiHlman  aj>poai‘s  xo  havo  Ikvoiuo  a  Sistor  o(  Morey 
under  tho  impression  that  she  could  iu  vsuch  a  [H'sitii>u  hotter 
hiltil  ilutios  she  had  imposed  upv>u  horsolt’,  in  tho  dotormiuatiim 
to  minister  upon  untondoil  sutVoring. 

She  has  tho  courage  to  sketch  tor  us  a  picture  ot*  convent  lih' 
in  iVvonpvnt  :  and  a  very  torhidding  lit'o  it  is.  d'ho.so  pages  hy 
no  moans  pnHluco  in  us  any  revulsion  ot*  tooling,  iu  tho  way  ot* 
affection  tor  nuns  or  uuunorios.  Our  writer  has  a  g\H»d  deal  I't* 
humour,  ami.  iu  a  double  sense,  she  has  [)lonty  ot*  gooil  Imim'ur. 
She  alsv)  imluluos  ivcasionallv  in  remarks  not  without  severity 
ius  well  as  smartness.  She  was  unitoil,  as  we  have  intimati'd.  to 
the  ()rder  ot*  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  imimerv  iu  comu‘ctiv>n  with 
the  C'hurch  ot*  Knglaud  iu  Hevouport.  lu  this  i*ouveut  was  a 
lady  who  had  arrivoil  at  such  a  state  ot*  perfect  ion  iu  speechless¬ 
ness,  that  she  had  not  spt>keu  fiu*  several  years,  except  ti>  the 
superior  or  senior  sisters  at  very  rare  intervals,  or  at  responses  in 
prayers.  If  she  ilesired  even  to  know  the  time,  sht'  would  put 
the  question  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Hut  Miss  Ooodman,  wlu> 
seems  to  he  really  not  only  a  very  tender-heart evl  hut  a  very 
wide-minded  person,  .sees  that  it  is  very  possible  tv>  havi*  much 
devotion  in  a  very  narrow  miml,  and  .still  more  pi>ssihle  to  tind 
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1  C(!  The  Life  of  un  Eiojlinh  Nun. 

jH  tty  scltisliiioss,  sflt-cmccit,  and  self-coniplaccncy  in  a  cloister. 
’I'lic'  following  is  not  a  very  pretty  picture  of  a  nun  or  a 
nuiiiirry  : — 

‘In  a  world  sucli  a3  ours  was  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
pitherinj^  information  respecting  transactions  not  intimately  eon- 
nwted  with  it.  Not  tliat  this  is  felt  to  he  a  great  deprivation;  a 
Run  always  considers  that  she  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  every, 
thing  woVih  knowing',  and  is  only  sorry  for  those  who  know  more 
than  herself  upon  any  subject,  religious  or  secular.  She  starts  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  narrow  her  mind  and  sympathies;  and 
it  would  appear  by  the  result  that  the  task  is  not  diliieult  ot  accom¬ 
plishment.’ 

Sonu»  of  the  illustrations  we  have  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
vohinu‘  exhihit  a  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  the  word 
and  eoniinandment  of  God,  as  writt(‘n  on  the  human  soul,  most 
shocking  to  contemplate.  ll«Te  is  a  painful 

X.VIIRATIVE  or  A  XL'X. 

‘  A  dying  sister  at  Plymouth  said,  “  1  sit  and  think  of  home,  until 

1  fear  that  I  am  going  mad;  go  and  request  Sister - to  come 

to  me,  that  she  may  ask  the  Lady  Superior  again  to  let  me  go  home 
while  I  yet  have  strength :  1  cannot  die  without  seeing  my  father.” 
She  did,  poor  creature,  about  a  month  after  the  declaration.  This 
sister  came  to  Devonport  when  about  twenty,  and  while  in 
healtji ;  and  none  eoidddiavo  embraced  the  life  altogether  more 
heartily,  or  submitted  her  reason,  as  she  was  taught,  more  im¬ 
plicitly  to  the  rule  of  “  obedience yet  all  these  restraints  utterly 
failed  in  sickness ;  though  the  meek,  loving  gentleness  of  her 
<  haracter,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  conscience,  were  never  before  so 
apparent.  1  heard  a  sister  who  had  helped  her  down  a  long  flight  of 
stone  steps,  say  to  her  on  reaching  the  bottom,  “You  really  ought  to 
e.xert  yourself  more,  dtxir ;  it  is  wicked  of  any  one  to  give  way  in 
this  manner.”  “  Indeed,  sister,”  she  replied,  with  the  utmost  meek- 
lU'ss,  “  I  do  try  and  struggle  ;  but  I  will  try  still  more  :  it  makes 
mo  very  unhappy  to  see  you  displeased  with  me,”  and  she  then  went 
panting  un  a  second  llight,  with  all  the  energy  she  could  summon. 
1  said  to  the  sister  who  had  administered  the  rebuke,  that  1  believed 
tlie  invalid  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Though  for 
months  together  1  had  seen  her  daily,  the  dying  girl  might  be  said 
to  he  a  stranger  to  me,  and,  indeed,  to  most  of  us  ;  she  had  been  so 
eandul  before  her  illness  to  observe  the  rule  of  silence.  The  senior 
sister  repeated  her  belief  that  she  required  “  rousing.” 

‘  The  invalid  met  me  the  next  day  in  the  buttery,  and  knowing 
that  1  was  never  careful  about  the  silence,  she  addressed  me;  asking, 
as  she  knew  I  had  had  experience  as  a  nurse,  to  tell  her  frankly 
if  1  thought  she  had  more  power  than  she  exerted  with  regard  U 
the  “rousing”  herself;  for  she  was  anxious  to  do  right.  IShe  went  on 
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to  say,  “  I  liave  little  pain,  but  all  my  limbs  are  wei^lied  down  as  it 
were'with  weights  of  iron,  and  I  have  great  difliculty  in  breathing 
after  the  least  exertion.”  She  left  Plymouth  for  anotlier  of  the 
houses  ill  a  few  days,  and  I  tlien  became  tlie  occupant  of  the  cell 
out  of  which  she  went.  On  the  table  she  had  cut  with  a  penknife 
her  old  name  in  full ;  the  name  by  which  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters  had  known  her :  the  one  which  she  herself  had  not  heard 
for  years.  JShe  asked  me  in  our  only  conversation  if  I  would  some¬ 
times  speak  of  her ;  a  curious  request  to  make  to  a  stranger,  but 
tending,  1  believed,  to  show  that  she  did  not  then,  as  she  had  once 
(lone,  wish  to  die,  in  a  certain  sense,  wholly  to  the  world,  even  when 
her  soul  left  it ;  and  the  returning  to  the  old  name,  and  cutting  it  in 
the  varnished  table,  exhibited  the  same  feeling.  It  was  a  singular 
thing  for  any  one  to  do ;  especially  in  that  house,  where,  very  pro¬ 
perly,  habits  of  order  are  assiduously  cultivated :  and  it  must  have 
hecn  done  from  a  strong  motive,  or  it  would  not  have  been  done 
at  all. 

‘  1  was  not  in  the  same  house  with  this  sister  when  she  died,  nor 
were  any  of  the  younger  members  of  the  community;  but  the  de¬ 
tails  of  her  last  hours  were  communicated  to  us  by  those  about  the 
house  whom  we  afterwards  saw,  and  these  details  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  whispered  stolen  conversations,  and  of  much  secret 
scribbling  throughout  the  household.  On  the  day  of  her  death,  the 
invalid  asked  the  cook  to  give  her  an  allowance  of  boiled  milk  and 
bread  twice  in  the  day  instead  of  once  as  appointed ;  and  when  this 
person  mentioned  dilUculties,  the  dying  sister  said,  “  Let  me  have  it 
to-night  instead  of  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  not  need  it.”  She 
begged  so  earnestly,  and  made  such  a  point  of  it,  that  at  length  the 
cook,  a  good-natured  person  where  she  had  it  in  her  power,  promised 
to  try  and  spare  sulficient  for  the  supper,  and  gave  her  a  portion  in 
the  forenoon  :  bread  and  milk  was  the  only  j)art  of  her  diet  she 
relished.  The  cook  going  to  her  room  in  the  evening  with  the  milk, 
found  her  lying  on  the  bed;  “  Elizabeth,”  she  said,  “  1  am  dying; 

call  Sister - at  once.”  Elizabeth  told  her  that  this  sister  was 

with  the  Lady  Superior,  and  of  course  she  must  not  go  there,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  fancying,  and  would  feel 
better  after  the  milk.  She  reiterated  her  impression  that  her  last 
moments  were  approaching,  until  Elizabeth  became  much  alarmed  and 
went  to  the  door  which  opened  into  the  part  of  the  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  ^liss  Sellon ;  and  while  standing  in  the  corridor  thinking 
what  she  must  do  next,  the  senior  sister  opened  a  door  to  put  out  a 
tray.  The  cook  called  to  her,  but  was  bidden  to  go  away,  as  she  was 
engaged ;  not  to  be  repulsed,  she  rushed  forward  and  said,  “  Sister 

- is  dying.”  They  turned  back  together,  but  when  they  came  to 

the  bedside,  the  sick  sister  was  past  speaking.  The  senior  sister  went 
immediately  to  fetch  help,  and  returned  with  the  sister  who  not 
many  weeks  before  had  helped  the  invalid  down  the  stone  steps,  and 
who,  as  she  drew'  near  the  bed,  said,  “  You  must  rouse  yourself, 
dear ;  it  is  only  a  fainting  lit.”  The  dying  girl  smiled  sw'eetly,  and 
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t*re  tl)o  smile  had  liltted  from  her  face,  her  soul  had  entered  where 
sorrov.*  and  8i<j;hing  are  done  away:  “For  God  shall  wipe  awav 
all  tears  from  tlieir  eyes.” 

‘  Diirinjij  her  last  day  iii  this  world,  slie  sent  to  beg  the  loan  of 
pocket- hand kereldef  from  a  sister  who  was  then  a  great  invalid,  and 
has  since  rejoined  her.  The  request  was  not  complied  with,  and 
the  refusal  was  a  s\ibjeet  of  remorse  to  her  who  gave  it  during  the 
remainder  of  her  brief  life.  We  were  allowed  three  of  these  articles 
clean  per  week,  and  while  staying  at  Plymouth,  the  novices  strove 
to  spare  the  invalid  three  or  four  from  amongst  their  allowance,  at 
her  entreaty;  for  which  trilling  favour  she  showed  great  gratitude. 
The  sister  wlio  refused  this  dying  request  followed  the  corpse  to  the 
grave,  and  J  heard  that  she  said  on  her  return,  “  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break  when  I  looked  in.  Oh,  that  she  could  come 
back,  that  1  might  show  her  how  sorry  I  am  to  have  been  so 
unkind.”  * 

Miss  (lo(Klinan’s(‘X|)i‘riences  at  Plynioutli  are  ino.st  interesting, 
'riiere  she  was  ]>ainfully  employed  in  tending  the  Irish  poor 
iluring  th(‘  cholera.  Slie  .seems  to  liave  won  her  way  into  the 
rni.si'rahle  hoim‘s  and  miserahle  hearts  of  the  wretched  and 
adlicted  lK‘ings,  beggars  and  Irish  lahourers.  She  tells  her 
.story  a]>par(‘ntly  with  very  great  faithfulne.s.s,  and  does  not  at  all 
he.sitat(‘  t<»  mention  tlie  instances  in  which  .she  thinks  the  method 
pursued  hy  herself  and  hdlow-lahourers  led  to  failure.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  hook,  liowever,  the  reader  has  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  notice  anything  beyond  the  self-denying  heroi.sm  which 
coidd  prompt  a  lady  to  leave  her  luxuries  and  refinements  of 
eiunpany  and  taste,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  wretched, 
and  t‘ven  conde.scend  to  loathsome  dutie.s,  if  nece.ssary.  Here  is 
one  of  many  seene.s — in  a  l)rer-house,  occupied  for  the  most  part 
hy  tramps  and  beggars  of  many  countries,  English,  Iri.sh,  Scotch, 
and  French  ;  hut  chohua  was  tliere,  and  Miss  Goodman  was 
tliere  : — 

‘  The  landlord  also  came  up.  not  to  apologise  for  the  mirth  down¬ 
stairs  ;  he  took  the  matter  up  by  quite  another  handle.  He  pro- 
4*eeded  to  explain  that,  knowing  poor  William  to  be  an  “  airy  lad,” 
be  thought  it  would  help  him  to  go  out  of  the  world  “aisy,”  h 
cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  fiddle;  at  the  same  time,  if  1  wished,  he 
would  put  a  stop  to  it.  1  answered  that  he  was  very  good,  but  that 
I  did  not  think  the  “  sound  of  the  fiddle”  made  auy  dittereiicc  either 
way  to  the  dying  man,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious  of  it;  hut 
for  my  own  part,  I  trusted  that  he  would  take  care  there  was  no 
brawling,  whicli  would  be  most  unseemly  under  the  circumstances, 
and  very  distressing  to  me.  He  ])romi8ed  to  attend  to  this,  and, 
with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  bade  me  “good  night.*' 

After  taking  his  little  girl  to  bed,  the  beggar  returned  to  spend 
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the  ni^^ht  with  iis.  Tlu^re  was  little  we  could  do  for  the  dying  man ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  a  help  to  those  who  are  dying  hard  to  moisten 
their  lips  with  a  little  wiue  ;  and  there  are  otlier  oilices  in  a  nurse’s 
power  which  tend  to  calm  and  tranquillize  the  dying  in  that  agony 
of  restlessness  which  many  appear  to  sutler  when  partly  unconscious. 
i3et\veen  twelve  and  one  tlie  patient  died,  and  the  beggar  started  for 
a  coftiii  immediately ;  as,  1  believe,  there  was  a  penalty  if  it  were  not 
secured  in  a  certain  time  for  the  dead  from  cholera.  The  errand 
occupied  him  some  ho\irs,  as  he  was  sent  hither  and  thither  until 
some  one  could  discover  whose  business  it  was  to  furnish  it.  I 
washed  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and  standing  by,  watched  with  awe 
how  it  gradually  lost  much  of  the  haggard,  pain-worn  expression, 
without  which  1  had  not  before  known  it.  The  face  of  the  dead  will 
sometimes  change  in  an  astonishing  manner;  all  the  w’car  and  tear  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  even  of  evil  passions,  will  sometimes  clear  olF, 
aud  the  face  become  most  unexpectedly  beautiful.’ 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  our  kind  minister  to  Asherne,  in 
Devonshire,  where,  hy  way  of  recreation,  and  to  strengthen 
hers(*If  afU*r  the  painful  cholera  sc(‘nes,  she  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  school.  While  there,  suddenly  she  was  called 
away  to  Constantinople,  to  attend  u])()n  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  She  joined  the  statl  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  receiving  a  few  directions  from  the  head  other  own 
order.  Miss  Sellon,  such  as  the  following  : — 

‘  On  the  journey  throughout  observe  silence  amongst  yourselves  ; 
and  if  persons  speak  to  you,  reply  shortly,  hut  courteously.  Do  not 
converse  with  any  one  excepting  Miss  Nightingale,  aud  not  with  her 
her  during  your  silence  time. 

‘  “  Be  careful  to  the  directions  of  the  medical  oUicer,  but  never 
converse  with  him. 

‘  “  Speak  soothingly  to  the  ])atients,  but  do  not  talk  unnecessarily. 
Be  reserved  and  courteous  in  manner. 

‘  “  Be  extremely  neat  and  clean  in  person,  that  the  religious  garb 
may  be  recommended  by  your  manner  of  wearing  it. 

“  *  In  moments  of  excitement  exercise  extreme  self-control.  When 
you  feel  excited  make  an  act  of  recollection  to  our  Lord. 

“  ‘  Do  not  fast ;  and  take  all  the  care  you  can  of  your  health  ;  but 
do  not  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  an  act  of  self-mortification. 

;  “  AVI  len  you  are  attending  to  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers,  try  to 
think  of  the  wounds  of  our  Lord.  Keep  calm,  as  before  the  foot  of 
I  Iis  cross,  and  remember  that  you  are  doing  all  things  in  Him. 
A.  oil  will  be  greatly  watched,  and  remember  that  upon  me  will  fall 
the  consequences  of  little  iudiscretions  on  your  part.”  ’ 

From  the  lamented  Sydney  Herbert,  the  Sisters  received 
principally  such  directions  as,  ‘Forbear  t(*acbing ;  and  keep 
yourselves  to  the  objects  for  which  Government  sends  you  out — 
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the  administering  to  tlie  bodily  wants  and  soothing  the  minds  of 
the  sick/  and  to  give  a  promise  that  tliey  would  attempt  no  con. 
versions.  M  any  ptu'sons  expressed  suii)rise  that  such  a  promise 
should  he  given;  ‘  hut/  says  Miss  Cloodman,  ‘  1  freely  confess  that 
T  should  never  think  of  disturbing  a  death-hed  by  bringing  con- 
troversy  to  its  side.’  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  most  of 
those  with  our  writer’s  convictions  hav^e  also  her  sacred  tender¬ 
ness  of  conscience.  N(>thing  is  more  plefisiintly  impressed  upon 
our  mind,  after  the  perusal  of  this  book,  than  the  reflection  how 

ori‘at  is  the  amount  of  heroism,  of  sacred,  much-enduring 

1  •  ^ 
heroism,  of  which  the  world  hears  nothing. 

‘  Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  anfrel’s  theme  ; 

Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm, 

Shull  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr’s  palm.’ 

The  sufferings  of  Miss  Goodman  and  the  Sisters  are  not  dwelt 
upon  at  any  length  ;  they  are  dismiss(*d  with  pleasant  humours, 
but  they  must  have  been  manifold,  suffering  indeed  in  a 
thousand  ])hysical  fonns — but  suffering  from  the  neighbourhood 
t>f  (‘xtraordinary  depravity  and  obscenity.  What  are  the  efforts 
put  forth  even  by  the  most  enduring  among  us  in  self-sacrifice 
compared  with  such  as  tlu‘se^  But  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  narrated  with  great  freshness  and  vigour,  our  writer 
brings  out  the  endurance  and  self-denial  of  men  not  usually 
supi  )osed  to  be  capalih'  of  such  feelings — the  power  of  conscience 
in  dark  minds, — the  power  of  tenderness  in  hard  hearts.  Very 
sad  indeed  are  some  of  the  pictures — the  hospital  incidents 
during  tlu'  dreadful  Christmas  in  Scutari,  where  ‘pestilence,  in 
the  i\‘ar  of  war,  did  a  far  more  bloodthirsy  work  than  the 
sword  in  its  front.*  Is  not  the  following  touchingly  told  ? — 


‘Jii  our  worst  of  times,  two  men  arrived,  both  dangerously^  ill,  one 
evidently  near  death,  and  a  convalescent  belonging  to  the  same  regi¬ 
ment  came  to  apprise  me  of  their  cases.  This  man  told  me  they 
were  both  excellent  fellows,  none  better  in  the  whole  army  ;  desiring 
no  doubt  to  heighten  my'  interest  in  the  tw  o  patients :  ihotnjh 
their  misen/  1  hope,  recommendation  enough.  The  greatest 

sufferer  was  an  immense  man,  longer  than  the  bed  provided 
tor  him,  his  feet  extending  beyond  it  as  he  lay  perfectly 
straight  upon  the  unyielding  hillock  of  8traw\  His  red  beard 
was  remarkably  long,  and  over  his  whole  face  W'ere  crawling  count¬ 
less  insects,  which  1  had  the  greatest  difUculty'  to  prevent  getting 
into  the  nourishment  1  soon  brouirht  him.  I  turned  to  the  stronger 
one  first,  saying,  “  How  are  you  “  1  am  pretty  well,”  he  said, 
cpiicklyr ;  but  nothing  has  crossed  my  comrade’s  lips  for  three  days.’ 
The  lady  superintendent,  considering  the  case  peculiarly  distressing, 
w  ith  the  doctor’s  leave  gave  me  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  little  sherry  and 
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water.  The  sick  man  seized  the  cup  1  put  to  his  lips,  and  could 
have  drained  it  had  it  been  twice  the  quantity ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  draught,  suddenly  checkinjj;  himself,  he  took  it  from  his  mouth, 
and  looking  into  it  with  a  sigh,  said,  “  There  is  a  man  named  Valen¬ 
tine  come  in  with  me,  who  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  I  am :  could 
YOU  lind  him,  and  give  him  the  remainder  of  this?”  lie  was  uncon¬ 
scious  that  his  comrade  was  in  the  next  bed.  Valentine  seemed 
<iuite  touched  with  the  love  his  poor  dying  friend  showed  him,  and 
his  voice  was  husky  as  he  bade  him  finish  the  wine. 

‘  The  man  Valentine  was  in  a  critical  state,  but  there  appeared  to 
be  a  chance  of  his  recovery  with  great  care.  Jlis  friend  survived 
about  three  days,  and  during  tliis  time  his  rest  was  much  broken, 
while  the  last  night  he  took  no  repose.  In  the  morning,  I  found  in 
one  beil  a  lifeless  body,  and  in  the  other  the  surviving  comrade  in  a 
state  of  utter  exhaustion.  The  corpse  presented  a  siiocking  spectacle, 
as  this  patient’s  state  of  weakness  during  the  short  time  he  lived  had 
been  so  extreme,  that  i  scarcely  dared  attem})t  doing  more  for  him 
than  merely  wiping  his  lace  and  cutting  otf  his  beard  and  hair. 
The  dying  would  often  recpiest  that  we  would  give  them  a  shirt 
in  which  to  die,  and  thus,  it  being  without  the  mark  of  the  Hoard  of 
Ordnance,  it  was  not  taken  oft*  tlie  body,  but  they  were  buried  in  it. 
A'alentine  asked  of  the  lady  superintendent  this  favour  for  his  friend, 
lie  never  rallied  again,  but  sank  so  gradually  as  to  linger  some  weeks. 

1  knew  nothing  of  his  former  life,  but  during  this  time  he  showxd 
the  virtues  within  his  power  ;  unselfishness,  patience,  and  gratitude. 
An  orderly  came  to  me  one  day,  while  in  another  part  of  the  building, 
to  say  that  Valentine,  whose  last  moments  were  (Irawing  near,  wished 
me  to  stay  by  him,  and  also  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me :  it  was 
a  message  to  his  mother,  whose  address  he  gave  me.  Jlis  bed  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  corridor ;  and  on  (dther  side  there  appeared  a 
long  vista  of  pallets,  with  forms  wasted  by  starvation,  pain,  disease. 
Jle  was  above  all  this  now,  and  looking  intensely  happy;  even  those 
standing  near  caught  a  gleam  from  the  soldier’s  ecstatic  joy,  and 
seemed  to  feel,  “  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God ;  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven.”  ‘‘  \’alentine,”  I  said,  “  you  are  nearly  home  : 
I  wish  1  was  going  with  you.”  He  gazed  into  my  face  with  a  look 
of  aft’ection  and  pity,  such  as  he  w  ould  have  given  to  his  own 
mother  had  she  been  there,  and  replied,  “  1  wish  you  were.”  As 
he  ceased  speaking,  his  soul,  1  trust,  entered  upon  glory  unspeak¬ 
able.  We  returned  to  toil  and  sorrow*  for  a  brief  space;  but 
whether  pleasure  or  pain  were  awaiting  us  is  of  little  moment,  if 
when  the  end  of  all  approaches  our  ‘‘robes  are  found  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  ’ 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  hook  have*  an  affecting  complete¬ 
ness  :  in  different  portions  of  the  volunui  we  have  the  .story  of 
a  husband  and  a  wife  : — 

‘  1  here  insert  the  letter  of  a  sergeant  written  on  that  evening, 
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which  letter  safely  reached  the  hands  of  his  widow  in  the  S  . 
barracks.  J  closed  tl.e  eyes  of  this  poor  wo.nan.  and  shall  have‘o  ’ 
Sion  to  speak  ot  her  in  anollier  place.  The  writer  be^an  bv 
that  while  occupied  with  his  task  he  was  sitting  on  a  hdl  e^  ''  '"I' 
lug  a  new  of  a  plain  which  at  that  hour  on  the  morrow 
re.ison  to  expect,  would  be  strewn  witli  a  multitude  of  L  i 

l>o..r  is  favourable  to  re  llS®^ 
nij  w  hole  h  e  is  i.ass.ng  in  review  before  me.  I  have  a  prese  t  m  ^ 
that  1  shall  never  return  trom  to-morrow'’s  battle:  not  tint  tl ™ 
gloomy  anticipations  cause  me  to  shrink  from  my  diitv  *  1  ' 

o\e  with  all  men,  and  by  the  power  of  God’s  blessed  Snirit  I  “ 
lliat  while  fighting  bravelv  I  may  keei)  mv  iniurl  fVn  n 
thoughts,  and  my  hands  from  all  m'ts  of  cruelty  ^  JJny,\,  ''\  rrr 
(  reator  through  the  blood  of  His  Christ,  wash  aw-av  th  siin  If'  • 

rs-; 

poor  dear  wife,  :ind  child  who  is  never  To  see  uTTitlT' 

.Hire  yon  to  let  iiothim-^  temnt  von  fmm  w  "  •  ™‘‘- 

your  rehatives,  if  stieira  step  hi  possible  AJ 'vTa I  tT”"T’"'^*'''’ 
you  and  my  child,  (iod-hve.’”  "  *  "  arc  of 

Here  is  the  close  of  the  histoiy  in  the  death  of  the  wife-- 

despaXflw':t^;ii-,.T.ltTheTiT  ^ 

ftmitly  touched  TiHi  tlm  n^iserl^  Sj'*!  ^ 

ease  of  the  widow  of  the  seroeaht  who  .‘f 

and  who.se  la.st  words  to  his  wi‘e  nm  >  *'  •  .^'"He  of  the  .Vliiia, 

narrative.  'J’he  portion  -111011,.  I  t  <ormer  part  of  this 

with  some  liiindre.ls  of  holl/s-v  "  '’oo'''.  crowded 

. . .  wiS j'  tr'  >»,  ‘r"‘  “ 't 

shawl  suspended  on  a  slriim  form,., I  1  •  V 

priv.iey  she  could  eoiiiiiiaii,l.''ller  face  ThTT’’  ?  'T  '  7-'’*'^“ 

that  it  mi^ht  once  havi*  hp^n  l  loat iires  proved 

ravages  not  the  work  i-ftime.  hiij  ofSroT  TTiir-iIlTf'^  ""1 

traces  of  tlu’.  TV'’  "* 

«lie  had  descended  to  follow-  ‘t  ,p  !•'*'  * I'*’”"!  wliirli 
fteant;  a  man  <'f  her  huslmml  the  ser- 

regiment,  a  high  ,  har.-i,.ter  twTTtelT^  possessing,  1  was  told,  in  his 
How  great  must  have  been  the  mentor*  *’  bravery, 

soldier,  when  sittino- on  the  hm  .1  ?So»V  ot  the  iioble-lieartKl 
quoted,  and  teehng  p:T,.;i::s,'toSidd  ? ^ 
unavoidable  contact  with  the  mn«f  A  i  had  tempted  to 

have  seen  man\’  times  how  d-nlv  scenes !  JTe  also  must 

}  bo;>  dad;y  lamilianty  with  vices  which  we  dare- 
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not  even  discountenance,  gradually  wears  oil'  the  edi^e  of  abhor¬ 
rence;  overclouding  even  the  most  refined  minds,  amrthe  lii<»hest 
princi])lcs, 

‘Two  of  ns  went  to  tlie  bedside  of  the  suHering  woman  to  execute 
a  direction  from  tlie  medical  oflieer,  but  found  that  a  soldier’s  wife 
had  undertaken  the  task.  This  person,  though  attending  the  invalid 
with  kindness,  was  eager  to  resign  her  poJt  of  watcher,  that  she 
might  join  in  the  revels  going  on  in  the  room;  which,  as  the  ni^it 
moved  on,  became  the  scene  ot  a  perfect  Saturnalia.  Dragging  more 
closely  around  us  the  few  rags  which  formed  our  screen^  we  knelt 
beside  the  dying  woman,  who  for  one  moment  followed  our  iirayers, 
and  the  next  the  obscene  songs  ringing  in  her  ears:  not  that  she  did 
so  V oliintarily,  but  she  had  not  power  to  call  home  her  mind  in  the 
midst  ot  these  distractions.  1  left  her  bedside  and  appealed  to  the 
female  revellers  sev’eral  times,  beseeching  them  to  cease  siiu’^imT^  at 
least ;  but  I  spoke  as  to  the  deaf ;  none  answered  or  attended 
Hours  rolled  on,  and  1  again  went  to  the  revellers,  but,  instructed 
l)v  past  failures,  1  addressed  a  grouj)  of  men  gathered  round  a  <drl 
who,  with  a  cup  in  her  hand,  was  singing  a  drinking  song.  J  touched 
the  arm  ot  a  man  to  gain  his  attention,  and  said,— “  The  woman  is 
d}ing  ver}  hard,  and  she  cannot  disentangle  her  thoughts  from  what 
she  hears  around  her.”  Jle  bowed  respectfully,  and  answered, — 

*  AV  e  will  stop  it  directly.”  The  men  throughout  the  room  became 
(luiet;  though  not  without  many  threats,  and  some  blows,  were  thev 
able  to  restrain  the  women.  It  ever  appeared  to  us,  while  workin**- 
III  the  sunless  paths  of  human  exi^tentv,  that  when  a  woman  once 
commences  a  downward  course,  hw  descent  is  more  rapid,  and  she 
arrives  at  a  depth  ot  wickedness  positivelv  not  attainable  bv  men  • 
It  does  not  semn  in  the  ])ower  of  men  so  utterly  to  divest  themselves 
of  al  good  influences.  Our  patient  died  in  the  grey  of  the  morninnr  • 
nnd  thus  were  passed  the  last  hours  of  one  delicaUdv  nurtured  ai7d 
probably  accustomed,  up  to  a  few  months  of  her  death,  to  refined 
society.  On  the  small  piece  of  wood,  which  stood  at  her  head  in 
‘Scutari  graveyard,  were  written 
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‘  He  appeared  still  to  consider  that  a  walk  with  him  in  Phceaij 
Park  must  be  a  p;reat  treat  for  any  lady.  He  was  an  Irishman  and 
a  Konianist,  and  when  I  next  entered  the  ward  the  crucifix  was 
hanginp:  before  his  eyes;  but,  for  all  this,  he  might  have  been  think- 
ing  still  of  Pluenix  l\rk  :  it  is  so  difticult,  when  the  body  is  weak,  to 
control  and  direct  the  mind  at  will.’ 

‘  lnde(‘(l,’  says  owv  serious  authoress,  ‘  in  iny  many  sick-hoj 
exp(*riences,  1  iia\a‘  always  found  the  thoughts  of  the  patient, 
unh*ss  violently  arrest(‘d,  wandered  constantly  to  the  most 
puerih*  and  far  dishmt  inathTs.  Alas !  for  the  prospects 
of  those  who  would  defer  a  work  needing  our  liigliest  faculties— 
the  work  of  repentance* — until  laid  upon  the  bed  of  sickness.’ 

Our  readers  will  see  tliat  tiie  volume  is  sad  enough,  hut  it  is 
y(‘t  pt‘rvad(*d  hy  a  s]nrit  o\'  cheerful  piety.  We  coidd  still  (piote  ] 
at  great  length  from  its  pages,  ami  two  illustrative  tragedies  must 
close  our  revit‘W  : — 

‘  A  non-commissioned  officer  whose  time  of  service,  twenty-one 
years,  had  nearly  expired,  being  unequal  to  his  duty  in  barracks, 
came  into  hospital  to  wait  until  a  vessel  should  sail  for  England.  As 
we  have  seen  occur  in  many  instances,  a  violent  illness  attacked  him 
shortly  after  his  admission,  and  when  the  Homeward  Bound  steamed 
ont  of  the  Golden  Horn,  he  himself  and  those  around  him  were 
alike  sensible  that  but  one  more  voyage  lay  before  the  soldier — that 
by  which  he  should  cross  the  ]tiver  of  J)eath.  After  the  departure 
of  the  ship,  he  j)repar(‘d  to  send,  through  us,  directions  and  loving 
remembrances  to  those  he  felt  to  be  nearest  to  him.  Now  in  middle 
life,  he  had  been  engaged  from  his  youth  to  a  respectable  person 
who  was  maintaining  herself  by  keeping  a  little  shop  of  some  kind, 
and  who  deemed  his  return  so  near  and  so  certain  that  the  savings 
of  years  had  been  expended  in  furnishing  anew’  the  small  place  which 
was  to  servi'  for  their  future  home.  Taking  from  under  his  bolster 
the  letter  in  which  she  enumerated  her  purchases,  and  described 
minutely  the  humble  home  in  which  they  were  to  “  settle  down" 
after  his  long  wanderings,  and  many  perils  and  privations,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  hear  it  read.  Poor  fellow!  he  had  it  by  heart, 
already;  for  when  1,  from  nnaequaintance  xvith  the  hand-writing, 
faltered,  he  immediately  supj)lied  the  xvord  or  passage.  When  I  had 
concluded,  he  called  my  attention  to  a  ring  he  wore,  and  went  on  to  say, 

“  This  is  a  present  she  made  me  twenty  years  ago,  and  1  promised  never 
to  part  with  it  while  1  lived  ;  xvhen  1  am  dead  will  you  take  it  otf  and 
send  it  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  her  that  in  xvhatever  part  of 
the  w Drill  1  might  be  quartered  I  never  forgot  her,  but  loved  her  to 
the  end,  ns  when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together.”  He  lived  about  a 
week  alter  the  conversation  I  have  narrated,  but  never  again  made 
any  allusion  to  the  subject.  To  my  great  disappointment,  the  ring 
w'as  stolen  during  the  unconsciousness  immediately  preceding  death. 

I.  he  tale  w’as  told  to  the  ward  doctor,  wdio  joined  most  vigorously  i 
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the  search  recover  the  token  of  the  dying ;  but  we  could  obtain 
no  clue  to  it.’ 

C)f  all  cliaractors  who  came  to  that  sad  hospital  tt)  die,  came  a 
poor  old  respectahle  English  lahouier.  Here  is  his  story  : — 

‘  Not  verv  long  before  1  left  Scutari,  I  was  attending  to  niy  work 
in  the  ward*,  when  1  became  aware  that  there  was  some  object  in  the 
corridor  attracting  general  attention;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
appeared,  on  lookimg  at  their  cv)untenances,  that  the  gazers  were  not 
ouh'  surprised,  but  this  leeling  was  mingled  with  pleasure  and 
respect.  Xot  being  able,  at  the  moment,  to  ascertain  what  was 
coining,  my  first  thoughts  were  of  flight;  for  I  concluded  that  some 
Diilitiirv  chief  was  paying  a  visit,  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord 
Cardigan  had  done  during  my  sojourn  at  the  hosjiitals.  Hut  there 
was  no  need  for  nu'  to  flee  ;  for  1  found  in  the  corridor  an  old,  white- 
headed,  clean-looking  English  labourer,  who  greeted  us  all  with  a 
trusting,  pleasant,  simple  look.  What  added  to  the  fascination  of 
the  old  man  was  the  fact  of  his  wearing  a  tall  black  beaver  hat;  and 
how  this  article  had  cscaj;ed  the  voyages  and  the  campaign  was  a 
mystery  to  us  all,  which  was  never  unravelled.  The  venerable  ow  ner 
belonged  to  the  Army  Works’  Corps,  and  ev(‘r,  in  the  ward,  was 
known  as  “  grandfather  w  ith  the  hat.”  When  the  hospital  sergeant, 
as  was  usual,  came  to  take  possession  of  the  patient’s  etlccts,  the  old 
man  desired  him  to  be  sure  and  take  care  t  f  the  hat,  because  it  was 
his  Sunday  one  ;  the  sergeant  looked  aghast  at  sncii  a  charge,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  nowhere  to  stow'  it  unless  he  first  cut  it  in  pieces. 
At  this  juncture,  “  Elack  Tom,”  the  orderly,  came  to  tin*  rescue,  say¬ 
ing,  “  The  old  cove  is  but  a  civilian,  after  all,  so  he  need  not  be  tied 
up  so  close  as  we  are;  1  should  think  the  hat  can  stand  on  the 
window'  sill  over  the  head  of  his  bed.”  The  serge.int  offered  no 
opposition,  and  the  arrangement  was  an  immense  relief  to  ns  all. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  patient,  a  red  cotton  handkcTchief  was 
spread  over  it,  and  then,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  as  sate  as  though  it 
were  standing  in  its  ordinary  place  upon  the  chest  of  drawers.  lie 
often  spoke  of  “his  old  woman,”  as  he  alwa\s  ternu‘d  his  wife, 
and  of  the  trials  and  comforts  they  had  shared  logetlujr  during  an 
nnion  of  more  tlmn  forty  years.  J  asked  him  what  could  have 
induced  a  man  of  his  ytmrs,  more  than  sixty,  to  venture  out  to  the 
Crimea.  “  Why,  you  see,”  he  answered,  “  1  thought  1  w'ould  try 
and  make  something  comfortable  for  my  poor  edd  woman  ;  1  was 
always  dreading  a  time  when  i  might  be  takiMi  away  or  unable  to 
work  for  her,  ami  so  she  be  obliged  to  spend  her  last  days  in  the 
workhouse;”  he  had,  he  went  on  to  say,  ])aid  some  years  to  a 
benefit  society,  hut  the  club  broke  ;  and,  when  engaged  on  a  railway', 
had  saved  a  comfortable  sum;  but  a  son  mtt  with  an  accident, 
which,  afttT  a  long  illness,  ended  in  his  death,  and  thus  a  grc*at 
cxpimse  f  11  upon  him  during  the  illness,  and,  finally,  in  the  bringing 
up  of  grandchildren. 
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‘  Tii(*  patient  walked  into  hoppltal,  l)ut  in  a  few  days  was  eonfined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lin^ert'd  some  weeks,  tlie  proj^ress  of  the  disease 
heliii^  most  Lijradual.  llis  military  assoeiates  were  uniformly  attentive 
and  kind,  for,  as  some  of  them  said,  he  reminded  them  of  tlie  old 
jjovernor  at  home;  the  medieal  ‘gentlemen  also  had  a  little  extra 
temlern(‘ss  for  him,  and  t‘ven  the  stern  old  chief  winked  at  the  liat 
of  iniipiitv,  of  whieh  we  deemed  him  ii^norant,  until  he  was  overheard 
remaikiie^  to  th(‘  ward  doctor,  that  he  feared  the  old  man  with  the 
hat  was  gradually  siidvinjj^.  Each  week  a  eheerfiil  letter  was  written, 
at  his  dictation,  t*o  his  wife;  for  he  ])ositively  forbade  his  amamiensis 
tellini,^  her  Innv  ill  he  was,  because,  as  he  explained,  he  had  two  sous 
in  tlw‘  (’rimea,  and  the  blow  wouhl  be  less  severe,  it  when  they  saw 
her  they  broke  the  sad  news.  AVhen  1  perceived  him  drawing;  near 
his  (Mid*,  1  siii^i^ested  that  perhaps  his  letters  had  better  be  written  in 
iiitluM*  :i  dillerent  strain  ;  he  replied,  ‘‘  If  she  knew  \  was  lying  here 
in  this  stat(‘,  she  would  have  no  rest,  but  always  be  trying  to  come 
ont  and  nurse  me;”  and  then  he  added,  “  JShe  is  very  fond  of  me; 
we  \\(M*(‘  nt‘ver  separatinl  befbr(‘  since  our  marriage,  forty  years  ago.” 
1  renumber  my  last  visit  to  his  bedside.  Although  tliere  wc'rc  no 
hopes  of  prolonging  his  life  by  means  of  medieines,  the  doctor  sent 
up  a  draught  which  he  trusted  might  stop  a  hieeup,  from  which  the 
old  man  was  sullering  wIkmi  he  left  him.  The  phial  was  labelled 
“  immediate,”  but  perci'iving  the  dying  man  apparently  lost  in  medi¬ 
tation,  1  felt  unwilling  to  disturb  him;  after  some  minutes,  during 
which  1  looked  into  Ins  placid  countenance  and  n'garded  him  as  one 
whose  mind  had  soared  Ixwond  things  earthlv,  he  awoke  from  his 
rcvtMMc,  and  said,  “This  is  Saturday  night,  sister?”  I  assented. 
‘‘  dust  about  this  time  my  old  woman  and  I  would  be  starting  off  to 
marki't  ;  I  had  useil  to  l(*ave  work  about  four  o’clock,  and  she  would 
have  my  e’ean  things  for  the  next  week  ready  for  me,  so  after  teal 
had  us(‘d  to  jog  otV  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  arm  in  arm  with  the  edd 
woman ;  that  was  ahvavs  a  verv  comfortable  time.”  ’ 

.\t  last  eaiiH^  ])eacc,  but  not  instaiit  departure  for  home. 
Still  tlu*  Sist(Ms  liad  tludr  duties  with  the  reiniiaiits  of  the 
shattered  army.  Miss  (loodman  was  tending  a  sick  otlicer: 
tin‘  following  litth'  picture  m‘ars  the  close  : — 


‘  1  sptMit  a  Sunday  in  this  little  hut,  and  it  W'as  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  calm  I  ever  rememher  to  have  enjoved;  so  unlike  those 
to  which  at  that  time  I  was  accustomed,  that  it  seemed  peculiarly 
refreshing,  and  alim'st  homelike.  After  his  breakfast,  the  sick 
I'tlieiT  reminded  me  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  requested  an  addition  to 
1h‘  rnadi'  to  his  usual  daily  prayers  ;  especially  he  wished  me,  as  he 
felt  much  better,  to  rtuid  o‘ne  of'the  Esalms  of  thanksgiving.  1  chose 
the  ('Ml.,  and  wIkmi  that  w  as  concluded,  he  desired  me  to  go  on  w  ith  the 
ci\. ;  and  then  he  talked  ot  the  beautiful  scene  spread  out  before  the 
sp(‘ctator  when  standing  on  the  terrace  before  his  hut ;  we  were  as 
happy  as  possibU\  perched  on  that  louelv  hill.’ 
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TIm'ii  ooinos  tho  oiul  in  this  last  sad  i^arai^rapli  to  the  sister’s 
story  : — 

‘  AW  la:i(l(‘(l  at  Southampton,  and,  takinu;  tho  train,  reached  Pl\'- 
mouth  at  midnight;  wo:iry  in  body,  but  with  iVesli,  joyous  hearts, 
and  expecting  to  met‘t  old  faces,  and  to  resume  old  habits.  Like 
many  wandt*rers  before  and  since,  we  were  doomed  to  be  tlisap- 
pointed  ;  as,  during  tlie  twenty  montlis  we  had  been  absent,  strict 
conventual  rules  had  b(‘en  developed.  So,  with  lu'avy  hearts,  we, 
who  had  shared  so  many  j)rivations, — and  nothing  endears  ])ersons 
more  to  each  other, — bade  each  otlier  good-bye  in  the  corridor  of  the 
ahhev :  to  meet  hencidorth  as  strangers,  and  to  pass  each  other 
without  evtMi  exchanging  glances;  for  that  would  have  been  coii- 
siilcrt'd  a  breach  of  convent  ride.’ 

Wc*  say*  a  W(*ariful  end  to  so  good  a  work,  d’lu'  cold  room 
and  frieudl(‘ss  solituih' — no  atf(*etionat(‘  I’eeejdion — no  thanks — 
stepping  into  eoinphde  darkness  and  ohs(*uiit\^  !  Kvc'ii 
till*  ni(*anest  soldier  in  the  army  n'cidved  his  country’s 
thanks.  Perhaps  it  is  indisjx'nsahh'  to  sindi  labours  as  such 
women  can  pmtbrm,  that  th(‘y  dmiy'  thenisidves  wholly  and 
cntin  ly,  not  oidy  tin*  more  ph‘asant  ndVeshinents  of  lif(‘,  its 
comforts,  and  its  swiads,  but  also  tin*  ndrc'shnu'ids  of  human 
society'.  ( )ne  thing  is  V(‘ry  eh'ar  in  tin*  perusal  of  this  volume — 
so  (‘xc(‘ll(‘nt  and  wise  a  xvoman  as  Miss  ({oodman  has  not 
the  gn‘atest  faith  in  tin*  rightin‘ss  of  tin'  eonv(*ntual  nn'thod  ; 
her  soul  is  too  largi*  to  bi*  satisfied  xvith  tin*  little  samph'r 
work  of  tin*  men*  nunnery  ;  and  ln*r  erei‘d  is  too  broad 
to  hi*  satislied  with  the  cold  ritual  of  ob.si'rvain***  pr(*serib(*d  by 
her  ord(*r.  Put  ln*r  l)ook  is  b(*vond  all  argunn*id.  Who 
and  what  an*  wi*  in  the  jin'senee  of  such  self-d(*ny  ing  piety  and 
d(*\*»tedin*ss  Wi*  can  d(*bate  with  bigots,  and  ev(*n  havt* 
no  obje(*tiun  to  try  to  twist  aseorj)ion  thong  forthi*ni.  IhitlK'foro 
the  '  ‘  love  that  nev(*r  faileth,’  xvhat  can  wi*  do  but  for  tln^  tinn*, 
at  any  rate,  bid  our  ‘  tongues  to  cease,’  and  our  ‘  knowledge  to 
vainsh  a  wav.' 
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MIALL’S  TITI.E  DEEDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CmiRCH* 

rpmS  irt  a  V(‘iT  iinjnn’tant  docimiont  and  arginnont.  Mr. 
X  Miall  is  a  iiM»st  uneoinfortaldo  cousin  to  tlic  EstaMislihl 


Cliurcli ;  lie  is  ever  |)resenting  some  awkwanl  iaO,  or  interence, 
or  statement,  and  saying,  ‘  Look  at  tliis  T  and  jaitting  it  in  such 
a  light  that  it  must  he  looked  at.  This  hook  was  and  is  a 
iieeessilv.  It  is  very  true  that  upon  reasonable  minds  tlicTo  can 
h('  no  douht  that  th(‘  State  hits  a  perfect  right  to  deal  with  the 
]»ro|M‘rty  of  the  Ghurch  cd’  England  ;  for  it  difters  from  the  other 
religious  communities  within  the  nation,  in  that  meinhership 
witli  it  is  not  a  (diundi  Stati*,  hut  that  the  whoh*  of  its  ecclesi;i<- 
tical  ‘  systt'm'  is  that  of  a  State  C'hurch  ;  as  we  conceiv(‘  a  very  im- 
portant  distinction.  Hence,  then,  wlum  the  ciies  of  spoliation  an<l 
rohherv  are  rais<‘d  against  ‘  to  cut  sliort  the  argument,  and  to 
]»urv  jiolitical  i-tfort  heiieath  an  cwerwhelming  wtdglit  of  s»*oriifnl 
vitupHuatiou.’ — when  it  is  said  that  the  etforts  made  to  n'adjud 
the  ]U'o]H*rties  the  State  f'hurch  is  to  wrest  from  the  ]u\‘latc'^ 
and  clerg}'  emhovnients  which  are  as  much  tladrs  as  the  U'st 
titled  estate's  of  any  lainllord  in  the  kingtlom — it  is  very  naturJ 
that  men  like  Mr.  Miall.  rejire.senting  a  very  large  amount  of 
jiolitiral  .siuitiment  in  the  c<nmtry,  slauild  say,  ‘Led  us  see — let 
us  iiKjuire.'  There  is  tlu*  village  Weshwan  or  huh'pi'iident 
chapel,  and  there  ‘  tlie  .^iidre  who.se  .silent  finger  |)oints  to  heaven' 
— the  village  church,  'rinax*  is  an  endowment  upon  hoth  cha|xl 
ainl  church.  Private  and  individual  ]dety  has  emhnvtMl  the 
humhler  huilding,  rearing  the  .structure,  and  investing  the 
fhdtl  or  hou.se  (U”  sum  of  immt'V  lor  its  support.  The  ohl  church, 
lUi  the  contrary,  is  also  (uidowed,  hut  not  hv  ]>rivate  pietv;  the 
i\*ctor  or  th(‘ vicar  is  not  maintaiiual  hv  jirivate  ])iotv,  hut  hy 
tithes  aiid  endowments  i‘onimand(*d  hy  the  comcion  of  puhlic  law 
and  enactment.  It  is  to  our  minds  very  shocking  to  spi'ak  ot 
any  church  or  .s^'ction  of  the  Church  in  this  language  ;  hut  it  i.« 
tnu*  that,  as  Metternich  called  Italy  ‘a  get>graphical  i‘Xpie.s.sion; 
.so  tlu‘Churidi  of  Englaiul  may  he  dt‘scrihe<l  as  ‘a  jiolitico-cccled- 
astical  expression.’  '1  he  1  hit ish Const itutionknow.s  nothing otita' 
a  Uuly,  di.<t inguishahle  fiom  the  wlude  ]>eople.  The  V('rv  idcaot 
our  Lord  and  Mader  is  wludlylost.  L»rd  (diancellor  Eldoii.said  ‘he 
knew  no  dilhaxuu’c, as  to  the  pi*rson.s  cd  wheun  thev  are  coinpcsc^l' 

•  Title  I of  the  ('hurch  Enffhimt  to  her  Parochiat  Pndoicmentt' 
By  IMward  Miall,  Longmau,  Green,  ^  Co.,  1S02. 
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hotwooTi  the  (^hiircli  and  tlic  Stato  ;  tlio  Chiiroh  i.s  tlio  State, 

_ tiu*  State  is  (he  (^’hureh  and  tlie  jiidieious  Hooker  says,  ‘  We 

hold  tli(‘re  is  not  any  man  in  tlio  Chureh  of  Eni^dand  hut  the  same 
man  is  also  a  meniluT  of  the  commonwealth,  nor  any  numiher  of 
the  common W(‘a  1th  which  is  not  also  of  tlu‘  (liureh  o\'  Hnuland. 
Nav,  it  is  so  with  us,  that  no  p(‘rson  appertainiu!^  to  the  om*  can 
h(‘ denied  to  1k‘  of  the  other.’  All  inemhers  (»f  C’hrist!  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  (lod!  all  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  lu'aven !  Thus, 
then  argues  Mr.  Miall,  the  C’hundi  of  England  has  no  rights  and 
no  jiroperty  it  does  not  derive  from  the  Stat(\  It  is  no  more  a 
corporate  body,  and  has  no  more  corporate  rights,  than  the  army. 
Thus,  as  ‘the  whoh*  syshmi  of  ])arochial  C’hureh  endowments 
originate<l  in  ])uhlic  law,’  so  the  State  n(‘V(‘r  allowed  the  fee 
simph‘  of  Cliureh  jnopi'rty  to  pass  from  under  its  own  control, 
so  : — ■ 

‘Neither  can  Protestant  Episcopal iam*,s‘/;?,  as  an  ecclesiastical  polity, 
put  in  any  special  or  independent  claim  to  the  ineof  Church  property 
in  these  realms,  it  never  existed  in  this  country,  at  least  in  an 
emhodied  shape,  but  as  the  result  of  parliamimtary  decision,  it 
did  not  come  to  the  State  with  endowments  of  its  own.  in  point  of 
fact,  it  not  only  did  not  possess  prior  riu^hts,  hut  it  had  not  even  a 
prior  existence.  It  was  King,  J^ords,  and  Commons  that  begat 
Protestant  Episcopalianism,  and  then  bade  Roimm  Catholicism  turn 
out  and  make  room  for  it.  Queen,  liords,  and  Commons,  shortly 
atterwards,  (piite  as  unceremoniously  ousted  it,  and  reinstated 
Jtomanism.  A  secoinl  time  it  was  installed  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
Parliament — then  had  to  turn  out,  under  the  Commonwealth,  for 
Preshvt(‘rianism — and  athird  and  last  time  was  exalted  by  Charles  II. 
and  the  Legislature  of  his  day.  Hut  the  endowments  did  !\ot  follow 
Pr()tt‘stant  Episcopalianism.  They  remaiiuMl  with  the  >SV///c-Chureh, 
whether  Koman,  Episcopalian,  or  JVesbyterian — and  for  th  !sim|)!e 
reason  that  the  State  always  retained  the  absolute  right  of  the 
endowments  which,  for  the  most  part,  its  own  laws  had  called  ijito 
existence. 

d  his  is  the  doctrine  in  su))port  of  wbieb  Mr.  Miall  marshals  a 
larg«‘  array  of  testimonial  evidence*,  hut  lie  uses  very  sj^aringly 
th(^  t(;.stimony  of  great  jurists,  and  bistoriaiis,  and  stat(*smi‘n, 
though,  in  addition  to  tin*  names  already  cite‘d,  he  calls  such  nn‘n 
as  Jh’ougham,  Macintosh,  Macaulay — adduc(‘s  ratln*!*  the  (h;- 
inonstrativ(‘  evid(‘nc(*,  ancient  documents,  and  ev(‘n  tin*  conclu- 
siv(*  force  of  contem|)orary  enactments — a  v(*ry  iuM'dless  business, 
sonn*  will  think — by  no  means  needh'ss,  wt^  think.  The  work 
ot  tin*  Church  of  England  is  performed  by  the  nobh^  S(‘lf-<lenying 
etlnrts  ot  a  statf  of  clergymen,  who  for  holiness,  ])urity,  and 
|H)W(*r,  t(U'  vigilant  activity  and  s(*lfHl(uiying,  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  may  safely  stand  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  liand  of  minis- 
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.Idonmoiit ;  ami  surotv,  wlion  wo  think  of  tho  bunions  wo,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  oitizonsliii>,  aiv  called  uiion  to  bear,  it  is  time  to  iiKniiro  it 
;mv  social  injiistico  can  bo  made  to  disoori;,'  and  «;ivo  up  Us  booty 
to.’.  In  all  tills  wo  have  notbino  to  say  against  the  piety  ot  the  truly 
pious  ininisterino  in  the  temples  of  the  ('hiirch  of  iMioland— not, 
always  very  civil ;  but  that,  of  course;  insolence  is  not  tho  pro- 
poriv  alone  of  the  Chureh  of  Hnoland  ;  she  has  not  the  patent 
for  the  manufactorv  of  the  mould  for  making  narrow  souls;  she 
does  her  liart.  So'do  wo,  who  are  Dissenters  ;  we  have  nothing 
to  sav  against  tho  schism  of  High  Church,  Low  Church,  Droad 
Church,  or  I’lisevito — tliesi'  things  bidong  to  anothei  aigument. 
We  .say,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Miall  while  he  calmly  lays  down  tlu‘  law 
of  Clnir’ch  iiroperty,  bids  the  rightful  owner  resume  the  ihsijo.sal 
of  it,  and  dispose  of  it  with  more  glory  to  Cod  and  good  to  ‘  the 

cur(‘  ot  souls  I ^  . 

In  what  wav  tho  State  may  toiicli,  how  it  may  a])pro|>nat(‘, 
tliiit  which  it\*laims  tho  rioht  to  appropriatxs  is  alto<,^i‘.thor 
allot  her  (pu‘st  ion.  This  hook  is  simjdy  it  staUmumt  ot  tho  claim, 
and  an  (‘xjiosition  ot  tho  ri^ht  to  mak(‘  tho  claim.  No  douht  in 
th(*  anci(‘nt  ondownuMits  ot  tho  tMmrch  woro  inchnh'd  many 
i'Xjuaidituros  which  now  aro  m(‘t  eitlna*  hy  private*  hmioMdiaicy; 
or  hy  pnldio  law — tho  poor-rates  amon<;'  tin*  numh(‘r.  It  is 
a  most  startlinjg  thing  to  soe^  how  tho  law  ot  tithe*,  toi  in¬ 
stalled*,  mot  every  coneeivahle*  and  elescrihahh*  ed»je*ct.  ( Uii 
author  says  : — 

‘  In  the*'  case  ("if  Dent  v.  Salvin,  it  was  ruled  that  if  a  parishioner 
cut  the  dirty  locks  troin  his  sheep  tor  their  better  preservatmn  troin 
veniiin,  without  frauel,  no  tithes  shoidd  be  paid  ot  them.  Ihiidi  ot 
taking  such  a  (piestiem  into  court !  ’ 

And  again, — 

‘  Bv  the  constitutions  of  (Irav,  Aredibishop  ot  \  ork,  in  A.n.  12o0,  anei 
of  AVinchelsea,  Archbishop  of  (\mterbury,  in  IdOo,  it  was  orelained 
that  if  there  were  six  lanilis  or  other,  a  haltpenny  for  each  laud) 
sheiuld  he  paiel  to  the  parsein  ;  it  seven  or  more,  that  the  seventh 
land)  should  be  paid,  the  parson  giving  back  to  the  j)arishoner  tliri'C 
halfpeiiee  when  there  are  seven  lambs,  a  penny  when  there  were 
eight,  and  a  halfpenny  when  there  were  niin^.  The  clergy  ot  our 
pious  forefathers  looked  well  afti‘r  their  temporal  rights,  and  claimed 
to  be  theri'hy  doing  (lod  service!  The  young  ot  other  domesticated 
animals  were  analogously  dealt  with.’ 

Our  autlu^r  travels  at  length  in  wliat  will  Ix^  regard(*d,  by  all 
iiitert*st(*(l  ill  the  subject,  as  a  very  int(*r(‘sting  succession  ot  facts, 
tlirougli  tlie  (*arliest  laws — the  laws  ot  Saxon  times — of  Allred, 
Edgar,  and  Ethelrcd — the  Norman  laws — the  praidial  tithes, 
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and  small,  corn  ami  grain,  and  hay  and  wood — the  tithe  of 
grass  or  herhagc  cati'ii  hy  catth*  at  pasture  (it  was  paid  on  ham*n 
and  unprotitahle  animals) — the  tithes  ot  fruit,  garden  herbs,  roots, 
and  vegotahlos.  When  turnips  and  potatoes  made  their  apjvar- 
anye,  the  law  laid  hold  upon  them  on  the  same  ])rinci|)le  upon 
which  it  ha<l  laid  hold  iij)on  all  other  known  ])roduce  hetore— 
hemj)  and  llax,  honey  ami  wax,  ho])S,  seeds,  acorns,  and  most  of 
trcH's,  th(‘V  all  had  to  yield  their  tithe  to  the  same  mightv  maw 
Milk,  our  author  says, 

‘  About  the  riijht  mode  of  paying  which  the  law  continued,  down 
to  (‘omparatively  recent  times,  very  uncertain.  At  huigth  it  was 
settled  thnt  the  whole  ot  the  morning’s  and  evening’s  milking  of 
everv'  tenth  day  was  to  he  st*t  out  for  the  tithe-owner;  which,  unless 
special  custom  ruled  otlierwise,  the  parson  was  bound  to  remove  from 
the  farm  in  his  own  pails  before  the  usual  hour  for  the  next  milking 
came  round ;  and  where  the  cows  were  fed  in  one  parish  and  milked 
in  another,  the  tithes  were  deemed  payable  to  the  parson  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  were  milked.  Ewe’s  milk,  even,  ^^as  said  to  be 
due  of  common  riglit;  and  has  been,  in  some  instances,  both  claimed 
and  allowed.  Hut  cheese,  butter,  and  cream,  were  not  titheable  in 
kind,  the  common  law  having  made  the  milk  of  which  they  were 
manufactured  payable  in  kind  throughout  the  year.’ 

Ami  the  young  of  animals,  and  eggs,  and  pigeons,  and  tlie  lisli 
of  tlii‘  s(*a.  Impossible  to  tithe  the  sea,  so  the  tithe  was  payable 
to  th(‘  parson  of  the  parish  wlnnv  the  fisherman  resid(‘d.  This 
belongs  to  th(‘  gain  of  ])t‘rsonal  commerce.  Thus,  millers,  and 
smiths,  and  masons,  and  earpiniters,  and  weavers,  and  innkeepers, 
paid  th(‘ir  titlu*.  All  tin*  arrangements  show  that  pi(‘ty  had 
m>thing  to  do  with  the  matttT.  The  law  no  doubt  drainedoli 
tin*  pioty  tnnn  tin*  paynn*nt.  It  was  m>  act  of  freedom — it  was 
an  imposition  ot  the  State*.  "J'he  theory  that  the  jmrochial  eii- 
elowmonts  originate'd  in  ])rivate  lay  liberality,  is  renn)i*selesslv 
shatt(*re*d.  d'ln*  ant  Inn'  s;iys, 

‘  \\  ill  any  man  in  his  senses  pretend  that  pious  lords  of  manors,  of 
their  own  private  will,  gave  to  the  clergy  the  right,  for  all  future 
time,  to  mulct  the  artiticers  resident  in  their  parishes  of  a  tenth  ot 
their  wages?  or  assigned  to  the  Church  a  tenth  of  the  fish  caught 
in  tlio  8(*a  ?  or  subjected  millers  to  the  ecclesiastical  impost,  from 
A'.i).  HU5  ?  or  “  gave  a  tenth  of  the  spoils”  of  all  hawking,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling  r  * 

But  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  hook,  ‘On  the  Modem  Ex])aTision 
and  hxt<*nsion  ot  Tithe  Endowments,’  deals  the  heaviest  blow 
on  the  supposed  corporate  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
its  possessions.  Mr.  Miall  estimates  the  land,  arable  and  pastuRN 
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payiiiij  titlio  at  tlio  ])ivsont  moment,  in  England  and  Wales,  at 
:ir,()(i(),000  ot‘  acres.  Then  he  procetuls — 

‘Xow,  from  the  year  1700  to  IS  10,  there  were  passed  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  l*arliament  no  fewer  than  3,807  enclosure  bills,  bringing  under 
cultivation  7,350,577  acres.  If,  therefore,  we  set  down  tlie  number 
of  acres  redeemed  from  waste  during  the  last  hundred  years  at  eight 
inillions  of  acres,  we  shall  probably  be  within  the  mark.  Ihit  eight 
is  just  one-third  of  twenty-four.  This  disposes,  at  one  fell  swoop,  of 
a  third  of  tlie  tithe  property  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  having  been  brought 
into  existence  within  the  last  centurg.  Shall  we  be  told  that  this  third 
had  its  origin  in  private  lay  liberality  ?  Where  are  the  legal  docu¬ 
ments?  It  is  not  far  to  go  back  for  them — let  them  be  produced! 
We  are  utterly  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  so  plain  a  case.* 

lllow  the  first  at  ‘  Poor  Old  Pious  Ancestors^  ddieory.’  He 
then  advanci‘s  to  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  providing  by  law  for 
the  |)aym(‘nt  of  tithes  u})on  ‘barren  lands  which  shall,  after  tin' 
(‘11(1  and  term  of  sevi'ii  yt'ars  ni'xt  after  such  improvc'uu'ut  fully 
(‘iided  and  d(‘terinined,  pay  titles  for  the  corn  and  hay  growing 
ujion  the  sanu'.’  What  proportion  of  land  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  w  hen  this  act  was  piassed  ?  The  population  wns  about 
5,0( )(),()()()  souls. 

‘As  England  wms  not  at  that  time  a  corn-exporting  country,  and 
the  people  can  harvlly  be  supposed  to  have  required,  or  to  have  eaten 
and  drunk,  a  greater  (juantity  of  bread,  and  meat,  and  beer,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  now,  it  is  a  high  estimate  which  computes  the  extent  of 
land  then  under  the  plough,  or  depastured,  at  0,000,000  acres.  In 
other  words,  cighh'en  of  the  twenty-four  millions  of  acres  now' under 
cidtivation,  or  just  three-fourths^  have  been  redeemed  from  waste 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  referred  to  above.  There 
remains,  therefore,  onig  one-fourth  of  the  tithe  propertg  now  existing 
which  could  bg  ang  possibilitg  have  grown  out  of  lag  liberalitg.  The 
other  three-fourths  are  directly  traceable — not  to  private  grants — 
not  even  to  custom  or  common  law — but  to  the  legislation  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Three-fourths  of  the  parochial  endow  ments  of  the  Church 
ot  England  have  their  root  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  a  little 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.* 

Blow  tl  10  second  at  ‘  Poor  Old  Pious  Ancestors*  Th(*ory.*  But 
our  author  trav(ds  farther  back  ;  in  1377  the  population  was 
2, 353, ()()()  souls— about  1200  should  be  2,000,000.  All  the 
increase  of  tithe-property  from  tlu^  yc'ar  A.D.  1 200,  when  there 
may  hava^  been  2, 500, ()()()  acres  cuitivat(*d,  down  to  Edward 
VI.  s  reign,  when  tlu're  w'ere  about  (1, 000, 000  acres,  came  out 
ot  law’,  not  out  of  ])rivate  benevolence  ;  individual  and  arbi¬ 
trary  disposal  of  tithes  w’as  not  known  during  tliat  interval 
of  time. 
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‘  Full  eight-ninths,  then,  of  tithe  property  are  direetlg  traceahle  up 
to  their  source  in  puhlic  laic — that  is,  21,500,000  acres  out  of 
2 1,000, (XK),  on  the  produce  of  which  rent-charges  are  now  held  due  to 
the  Church,  have  been  redeemed  from  waste,  and  hence  become  tithe- 
able,  since  the  r.<j;e  in  which  private  "it’ts  of  tithes,  by  deed  or  j^rant, 
wtTc  customarily  made,  or  were  lawful.  And  we  shall  presently 
])oiiit  out  how  little  reason  there  is  to  believe  that  the  parochial  tithe 
due  on  the  remaininji^  2,500,000  acres  ori‘j;inated  in  any  other  source. 
The  ])rivate  orij^in  of  parochial  tithe  endowments  has  only  a  sliaduw 
of  argument  in  its  favour,  in  respect  to  about  a  tenth  ot  the  whole— 
the  other  nine-tenths  are  put  out  of  court  by  the  evidence  of  laets.’ 

Jllow  the  third  at  ‘  Poor  Old  Pions  Ancc'stors’  Theory.’  Mr. 
Miall  ]»roc(‘eds  to  ar^ne  with  tlu'  men  who  will,  in  their  despair, 
huix  ‘‘O  an  arL,oim(*nt  in  the  dark,  and  b«‘at  the  air  in  their 
blindnes.s ;  wlio  will  ]H‘rha])s  say  tkat  lay-owners  of  landed 
estati‘s  to  tb(‘  C’hurch  not  onlv  titlu's  of  tludr  cultivated 

]»ortions,  but  a  tith‘  to  tak(‘  tithes  wlumever  the  uncultivated 
and  wast(‘  jxntions  should  lu‘  naleenuMl  by  a^riiadture.  hi 
a  word,  that  tludr  piety  and  t;en(*rosity  fre(dy  (lis])os(Ml  <tf  iu»t 
nuuidy  tludr  (‘xistiiii;’  actualiti(‘s,  but  future  ]K).ssibilities  throuj^h 
all  succe(‘(linix  generations.  Put  the  tithes  of  forest  hiiuls, 
and  lands  not  included  in  a  jiarish,  or  rather  the  title  to  tithes. 
b(‘huc4(‘d  to  tlK‘  Orown.  ’fhe  Ch*own  held  the  fee-siin])le  of 
tht‘  tith(‘s  which  might  be  ihuived  from  lands  compassed  hy 
pamchial  boundaries.  Now,  by  far  the  largt‘r  jiroportion  of 
our  ]>arisht‘s  have  come  into  (*xistence — qua  ]>arishes — since 
the  period  at  which  tlu*  titlK‘-.syst(‘m  was  adojded.  Our  author 
contimu‘.s,  in  a  j)as.sage  of  accumulative  elocjuence  and  forct', — 

‘  We  resist  the  strong  tem[)tation  pressing  upon  us  to  add  to  the 
bare  logic  of  the  foregoing  j)ara'j:raphs  anything  merely  pictorial  and 
illustrative,  or  we  might  till  many  pages  with  sketches  of  the  physical 
condition  of  England  in  bygone  times,  which  would  help  the  reader 
to  realise  the  exceedingly  gradual,  anil  unsuspectedly  recent,  process 
by  which  the  Church  of  England  has  come  into  possession  of  her 
presmit  j)arochial  endowments.  We  might  take  him  back  but  a  short 
two  hundred  years,  and  ])()int  out  to  him  a  region  of  twentv-tive 
miles  circumference,  within  sight  of  this  metropolis,  within  which 
there  were,  even  at  that  comparatively  modern  date,  but  three  houses 
and  scarcely  any  enclo8(‘d  tields.  We  might  travel  with  him  along 
roads  which  at  this  day  pass  through  well-cultivated  lands,  upon 
which  he  would  not  two  centuries  lack  have  been  able  to  see,  on 
tdther  side  ot  the  way,  more  than  an  occasional  inclosure  for  forty 
mih‘s  V  gether.  We  might  prove  to  him  the  vast  difference  between 
the  extent  ot  agriculture  in  those  da»8  and  in  these,  from  the  number 
ol  \Nild  animals  to  be  met  with  in  forest  and  fen,  on  moor  and  heath, 
in  swamp  and  warren — wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  red  deer,  feu  eagles, 
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bustards,  and  cranes.  Ibit  were  we  to  i;o  back  to  the  earlier  days  iii 
whicli  the  tithe  laws  originated,  we  should  show  him  a  |)icture  ot 
Vat  lire  in  her  undress  such  as  lie  would  not  reailily  Ibr'^et.  ^nri  h 
ot*  tlie  Trent  especiallv,  he  would  hml  almost  the  whole  district  wild 
niid  barbarous-so  little  redeemed  from  waste,  as  to  furnish  secure 
retreats  for  marauders  even  from  the  powerful  instincts  ot  blood- 
hounds— the  seats  of  the  «i;entrv  strongly  fortified,  and  the  farm¬ 
houses  clnstoring  about  them  bm  ])rotection — and  judges  on  circuit 
ciirrving  their  provisions  with  them,  and  escorted  from  town  to  town 
through  the  desolate  country,  by  sherill’s  commanding  a  considerable 

armed  force.  7-  • 

‘  tnd  i/rf,  if  is  in  these  timeSy  and  amid  sueh  surrounding  eircum- 

stances,  that  modern  Churchmen  pretend  to  have  diseocered  the  begin- 
niiai  of' parochial  endowments  in  the  pious  liheraUfg  of  individual  land 
proprietors.  Not  a  parish  in  the  kingdom  is  without  its  t  hurcli 
endowment— not  a  ])arisli  without  an  endowment  of  ])recisely  the 
same  character— a  tenth  of  the  annual  produce,  neither  more  nor 
less.  No  matter  at  what  date  the  parish  came  into  being  as  such-— 
it  always  had  a  land-owner  who  voluntarily  devoted  his  tenth  to  the 
Church.  North,  south,  east,  or  west,  it  mattered  not— in  the  ninth 
century,  or  in  the  fourteenth,  or  in  any  intervening  ])eriod,  it  mattered 
not — ^vllensoever  and  wheresoever  out  ot  waste  and  barrenness  there 
c;nne  cultivation  and  jirofit,  then  and  there,  without  so  mucli  as  a 
siiigh'  e.Kception,  there  was  invariably  a  “pious  ancestor,  who  gave 
of  his  own  to  ecclesiastical  uses  that  which  every  other  land-ovMier 
gave.  Not  one  missed — not  one  cultivated  estate  was  exempt,  save 
bv  a  subseipient  jirocess  ot  redemption.  Credat  judeeus!  The 
theory  was  invented  to  serve  a  purposi*,  hut  it  certainly  does  not  serve 
the  ])urpose  of  explaining  or  illustrating  history.  A  more  utterly 
ridiculous  figment  ot  fancy  was  nev'er  sported — nor  one  which,  when 
fuirlv  grappled  with,  more  hopelessly  collapsed.’ 

l>low  till'  fourth  at  ‘  Poor  Old  Pious  Ane(‘stors  lli(‘orv.  lliat 
which  h\\\  gave  ]>o.ssession  of,  law  may  resume  jiossi'ssioii  of. 
(\Ttainly  there  can  be  no  reason  why  stat(‘smen,  jurists,  and 
journalists  should  not  discuss  this  <pi(‘stion  as  any  ipK'stion  of 
national  int(‘r(‘st.  ’The  thing  has  lK‘en  done  before.  ’The  king¬ 
dom  groavKMl  beneath  the  weight  of  the  monasteries,  and  they 
wer(‘  dissolved  ;  they  were  dissolved  by  tlui  act  of  tin*  State, 
‘’fhe  holds  ami  Commons  resolved,  hy^  a  gri'at  deliberation, 
finallv,  that  it  is  and  shall  he  much  more  to  thi^  ])leasur(^  of 
Almighty  Cod,  t'lnd  for  the  honour  of  this,  his  ri'alm,  that 
the  possi‘Ssions  of  such  small  houses  now  ludng  spimt,  s])oiled, 
and  wast(‘d  for  increase  and  maint(‘nanc(‘  of  sin,  should  he  used 
and  committ(‘<l  to  better  uses.'  ’Tin*  ’Temjilars  \v(‘re  supi)r(‘ssed 
in  131- ;  and  eleven  years  after  their  lands,  churcln's,  advow- 
sons,  ami  liluTties  in  England  were  given,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  the  jirior  and  brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Eton,  and 
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Kings  Collogo,  Cainbridgo,  are  endowed  from  alien  ])riories  I 
dissolve<l  l)y  HiMirv  VI.  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  tVoiu  the  1 
king  a  dissolution  ot‘al>ove  thirty  rc‘ligious  houses  for  tlie  funiul-  I 
ing  and  endowing  his  e(>llog(*s  of  Oxford  and  Ipswich  ;  and  Burn  I 
savs,  in  liis  ‘  Kci*h‘siastical  Law  —  I 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  observable,  that  the  dissolution  of  these  f 
houses  was  an  act,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  State,  prior  to  the  I 
Keformation,  by  a  king  and  parliament  of  the  Koman  Catholic  com-  f 
iniinion,  in  almost  all  points  except  the  king’s  8uj)remacy,  and  the  t 
pope  by  his  bulls  and  licences  had  showed  the  way  before.’ 

Chutainly  a  nation  may  ‘  change  its  gods,  which  ino  no  g»xls.' 
Wc  write  in  no  bitterness,  nor  does  Mr.  Miall.  No  doubt  these 
things  may  make  some  people  angry,  and  more  than  angry  ;  hut 
we  know  how  to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ  in  the 
Church  Establishment  of  England.  To  the  lazy  and  well-fattened 
injusti(‘i‘  which  still  lurks  in  many  a  nrtory  and  prebendal  stall, 
to  th(‘  cold  inditfmamce  which  beholds  tlie  multitudes  of  holv 
ministiTs  at  the  altars  of  the  Church  shivering  and  starviiiirin 
gentlemanly  sham(‘,  Mr.  Miall  is  no  friend,  nor  are  we;  hut 
we  believe*  that  he  is  the  best  friend  to  our  Episcopacy  who  points 
to  In*!’  ulcers  and  festt‘ring  sores — her  sins  and  dangers.  It  is 
impossibU^  that  things  can  long  last  as  they  are.  In  our  age,  it 
is  a  solemn  truth  thattln^  exj.)osition  of  an  evil  or  enormity,  unless 
followed  by  amendment  and  repentance,  is  soon  followc'd  hv 
punishnn*ut.  Things  (*xist  in  the  dark  which  are  soon  sent 
]>acking  in  tin*  light.  We  long  to  see  the  CUiurch  of  England 
fret*.  Caultless,  no  church  can  ever  be.  There  are  faults  enongli 
in  all  our  tlouominations.  Church  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 
form  us  all  about  them.  Lut  where  are  faults  so  glaring  as  those 
which  grow  up  from  and  out  of  the  State  control  of  the  State 
f’hurch  ?  She  can  never  arise  and  sit  down  till  she  shakes  herself 
from  that  dust  ami  loo.si‘s  he*rself  from  those  banels  of  her  ne‘ck.  The 
State  Church  is  a  daughte*!*  e)f  Zion,  but  she  isa  ‘caj)tive  daughter. 
We  would  hopi*  to  .see  he*r  mini.ste*r.s  and  members  de'mainlinga 
ri‘storatiou  to  purity  and  inte*grity.  There  is  much  talk  of  an 
(Hpialization  of  the  |)oor  rates.  We  think  that  subject,  freely 
disc'usscd,  must  also  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  whole  Church 
(pie.stiim  ;  and  there  is  armour  of  proof — arrows  and  shot — in  thh 
mo.st  entertaining  argument  and  important  repository  of  facts 
for  which  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Miall ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  us 
that  la*  has  not  the  opportunity  of  working  out  these  arguments 
in  tin*  fitting  arena  for  his  calm  strength,  his  clear-sighted  and 
invincible  logic — the  House  of  Commons. 
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\  SPECIAL  notice  is  deniaiulcd  fioin  us  of  tlic  new  edition  of 
Kitfo^s  Ci/ch)p<tdia  of  liibJical  Literature^  beneath  the  editor- 
siiip  of  the  Rev.  J)r.  Atea'antter,  of  J^^tinhurgh,  (Adam  and  Charles 
lilack,  Edinburgh.)  The  editor  and  the  publishers  alike  guarantee 
the  value  of  the  work.  It  will  be  ])ubli8hed  in  twenty-four  monthly 
parts,  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and  steel,  and  w  ill  supply 
many  omissions  of  the  former  edit  on ;  indeed,  we  shall,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  parts  before  us,  expect  to  lind  in  it  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Cvelopicdia  of  Ihblieal  Literature  hitherto  given  to  us.  The 
appearance  of  the  parts  lying  before  us  is  most  beautiful : — a  rich 
]-aper,  ma})s  and  cuts,  all  promise  a  work  not  only  of  indispensable 
value  to  the  biblical  student,  but  an  ornament  to  the  student’s  book¬ 
shelves.  Jh*-  Alexand(*r  will,  it  apj)ears,  also  extend  the  plan  of  a 
Bible  Cvclopjc  iia,  and  include  many  matters  not  usually  found  in 
such  volumes.  We  shall  have  op[)ortunities,  in  the  course  of  the 
pri'gn  ss  t)f  the  work,  of  noticing  it  11101*0  cojiiously.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  now  to  content  ourselves  by  saying  with  w  hat  satisfaction  we 
hail  it.  We  advise  all  young  students  to  procure  it  in  its  easy  and 
accessible  form,  and  thus  possess  themselves  of  one  of  the  most 
essential  works  for  the  information  of  their  ministerial  life. 


VVERY  thoughtful  hook  lies  before  us  in  The  Philoi^nphg  of 
the.  Divine  Operation  in  the  Redemption  of  Man  ;  being  vo¬ 
lume  the  .second  of  the  Philo.sojfhg  of’  the  Rian  of  Salvation^  hg  an 
American  citizen.  Hg  James  B.  Walker.^  with  Notes,  philosophical 
and  erplanatorg.  (Ward  and  Co.,  P.ittTuoster  Jtow.)  We  are 
usually  suspicious  of  ‘  philosojihies.*  Usually,  they"  deal  only  with 
fogs  and  faneicvS,  or  wiih  alphabets  and  nuuu'ration  tables.  It  may 
perha[)s  be  thought  that  no  other  word  exactly  exp*resses  the  idea 
usually  intended — that  is,  an  analysis  of  the  law'  governing  in  a  series 
of  instances:  this  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  AV^alker.  Jt  is  an  attempt 
to  elucidate  by  an  analysis  of  Scripture  by  the  light  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  an  analysis  of  human  consciousness  by  the  light  of 
IScripture,  the  law  of  tl:e  Divine  working  in  the  reilemption  of  man. 
It  is  superlluous  to  say  it  is  a  most  thoughtful  book  ;  it  is  far  more 
than  this.  The  author  of  the  *  iNiilosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation* 
makes  his  ground  linn  beneath  him  as  he  advances  ;  and  w  hen  a 
thoughtful  man  discusses  the  question,  ‘  Is  prayer  a  force  in  the 
moral  world  ?’  or  the  other  (piestion  of  the  relation  betw’een  truth  and 
testimony — Providence  and  jirayer ;  and  when  such  discussions  are 
])ursued  in  a  reverent  and  sacred  frame  of  mind,  and  when  the  answer 
arrived  at  is  such  as  to  comfort  the  mourners,  surely  such  a  man 
deserves  to  be  heard.  A  great  value  in  this  book  is,  not  only"  that  it 
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